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A New P. C. Wren : 


. C. WREN, in his latest novel, has 

returned to the scene of his earlier 
works and given a most vivid picture 
of India, with which he is so familiar 
through long residence there. Ex- 
plosion concerns India of to-day and 
contains all the exciting ingredients, 
mystery, adventure, love, terror and 
plot, which have made his works so 


deservedly popular. Brights of Bournemouth, 
P. C. WREN. 





By the Author of ‘‘ Forthcoming Marriages” 


HE many readers of “‘ Forthcoming Marriages,” a book of 

brilliant short stories, will easily call to mind Mary Lutyens 
facile turn for witty, epigrammatical writing and her notable 
capability for creating characters who live. In Perchance to Dream, 
a full-length novel, she has used her powers to the greatest ad- 
vantage and written a novel wherein a certain section of the 
modern sophisticated world is depicted with great truth and skill. 


A Famous Autobiography 


HE STORY OF SAN MICHELE, the 

famous book whose sales have 
been continuous and large ever since 
its publication in 1929, has now reached 
its Fiftieth Impression. The author, 
Dr. Axel Munthe, is at present on 
a visit to England from Capri where 
stands the house which he created, 
and later made famous in the ex- 
quisite pages of his book. Few works 
can have such a record as_ this, 
which is a best seller in twenty-two 
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“Court and Society.” 


Dramatic criticisms by James Agate and film 
criticisms by Sydney W. Carroll. News of the 
Theatre by George W. Bishop. 
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English writers on Music. 


Contributions on Art by Frank Rutter. 


The unrivalled financial pages under the direction 
of R. J. Barrett. 


““ Gardening of the Week,” by A. T. Johnson. 


Weekly articles for Women by “Pandora” and 
Lady Muriel Beckwith. 


The excellent sports pages with special reports on 
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dealt with by experts. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JULY 


A Book on Words 


LL lovers of wordlore, whatever their special interests, wil 

find something to their taste in the varied contents of Pro. 
fessor Weekley’s latest volume, Something About Words. Les 
strictly etymological than some of his earlier works it deals with 
such diverse subjects as the Future of English, Walter Scots 
influence on phraseology and the contribution of Anglo-Indianism 
to everyday speech. Most entertaining of all are the sections 
on the work of the early etymologists, from the learned but 
fantastic theories of the great Renaissance scholars down to the 
almost contemporary gibberings of the amateur philologist with 
a bee in his bonnet. 


Recommended by Dr. Axel Munthe 


A BOOK that has great natural charm, and is, incidentally, 
a very interesting picture of a young girl’s mind, is Myrtie 
and Mice, Leaves from the Italian Diary of Cordelia Gundulf 
The author is a young German 
girl, and she has recorded her 
impressions of Italy, and she gives 
most vivid glimpses of the country 
and life of the people, mostly in 
Capri, where she is a neighbour of 
Dr. Munthe, who has expressed 
his interest in her book. It is 
translated from the German by 
R. W. Reynolds, who has preserved 
the brightness and bloom of the ,,.3** 
original. 
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ELLEN TERRY: A TRIBUTE. 
BY GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 


Ir it is difficult to give fresh impressions of a woman who has 
already been so often written about as Ellen Terry, it is at least 
a labour of love to try to add lustre to the character of one whom 
one wholeheartedly loves and admires. 

What has she stood for to us who knew her as a friend? What 
to those who knew her merely as an actress? Probably, in no 
other parallel case has actress and friend meant so nearly the self- 
same thing. As Mr. Graham Robertson has said: ‘ Everyone who 
knew Ellen Terry loved her: How could it be otherwise? But 
it is remarkable that everyone who did not know her, loved her 
almost as well. Those who went to the theatre to see her act, 
came away, having made a dear and lifelong friend.’ 

In thinking of Ellen Terry, we must think of her surroundings, 
and of course that means the theatre, in general, and the Lyceum 
in particular. It would seem hardly credible to the present genera- 
tion to realise in the smallest degree what the Lyceum meant to 
us who were girls some five-and-forty or fifty years ago. The 
familiar portico in Wellington Street, the red posters, the lobby, 
the crimson plush curtain, the whiff that was wafted from the 
enchanted and then undiscovered territory of ‘ behind the scenes,’ 
that whiff of paint, gas, size, and what not—the tuning up of the 
orchestra. It was an atmosphere of romance, of excitement, of 
anticipation ; and then the realisation! how wondrously beautiful 
the succession of exquisite English or Italian scenes, perfect and 
accurate pictures of architecture and scenery. 

The entrance of Henry Irving was almost as eagerly looked for 
by some of us as that of his leading lady, though it was for her 
cue that we waited excitedly. We always knew that she would 
rush—almost with an angel’s speed—to the stage, filled with 
romance and beauty, and we were never disappointed. But with 
many of us, there was a longing to follow her behind the scenes, 
partly perhaps, to discover whether this vision of beauty would 
mean as much to us in private life as on the Lyceum stage. One 
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4 ELLEN TERRY: A TRIBUTE. 

sometimes dreads making the personal acquaintance of those 
one admires at a distance, and the distance between before and 
behind the footlights seemed—at any rate in those days of more 
conventional life—a strangely immeasurable distance. Disillusion- 
ment is a painful experience, but her admirers, and possibly her 
girl admirers as much as any, could not be restrained. There was 
no disappointment. She became infinitely more to us as a friend 
than as a supremely admired actress. 

There is not space to dwell on all the gifts of this singularly 
loved woman, or on what really constituted her attractiveness, 
Before one knew her, one heard the adjective ‘ fascinating ’ most 
often applied to her, but to me she never answered exactly to the 
description ; I sometimes think that her absolute sincerity was 
at the bottom of it all, that absence of all pretence and humbug, 
the strength of that utter dependableness and loyalty, which made 
her the invaluable friend in deed and in need to an almost miraculous 
number of people. She was always to be relied on, she would 


always speak the truth, with uncompromising bluntness sometimes, - 


and when she found fault, it was with the humility of one who 
knew herself equally with her friends. I don’t think it is a betrayal 
of confidence if I quote from a letter written in answer to a neurotic 
woman’s demand, for sympathy in a somewhat self-made grievance. 
The recipient, long since dead, herself sent me the reply. 

Ellen Terry writes : 


‘I can only be very sorry—this is a puzzling old world, and it 
is clear to me that there is only one way to live,—to keep on per 
petually doing something, and to think of all—except one’s self!! 
I know it is easy to talk—and very very difficult to live, but it is 
true that it is only in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Forgive me.’ 


And this brings me to another side of her character, her great 
perception and insight—partly gained from lifelong Shakespeare 
study—into the character of others ; ‘ her genius,’ as her biographer 
Christopher St. John has also noted, ‘for flashing down vivid 
impressions of people.’ I often would jot down some of her talk 
on paper; her thoughts and her talk were wonderfully interesting 
and enriching, though too scrappy and spontaneous to enrol her 
in the band of women ‘conversationalists.’ She was the best 
listener I ever knew: it was a study to watch her face as some 
tale of heroism, self-sacrifice or adventure was told her—the eager 
delighted expression of a child, added to the supreme intelligence 
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ELLEN TERRY: A TRIBUTE. 3 


and concentration which were so essentially hers. Like the Red 
Indians, she would never interrupt ! 

What grip and intuition of the strength and weakness in Irish 
character she showed in this passing remark a few months before 
her death: ‘The Irish dote upon melancholy ... the most 
beautiful girls I ever saw were in Ireland—extraordinarily righteous 
and clean-souled, and real, there was no doubting that God came 
first. They were like bars of exquisite music, beautiful; but the 
bane of them, a prey to sentimentalism—the simplicity of their 
lives was beautiful, but I don’t like the giving way to sentiment, 
I like the conquering of it all—then comes the poem, and the great- 
ness—to have lived, and overcome.’ 

Again, what a just appreciation of the attractive as well as 
the provoking side in Henry Irving; He was ‘ very wonderful to 
little children, he would tell a story to children very slowly, describe 
the surging of the sea, very slowly, to soak in.... There never 
was anyone so gentle as he—gentle, gentle—and yet he was so 
repressed and reserved to others—tightly closed—you could no 
more get at him than at a glass pane.’ Her tribute to Mrs. Cameron 
is a generous one—‘ A peerless woman, she never went back upon 
an opportunity for doing good.’ 

She was full of something for which the word sympathy seems 
poor and inadequate: it was a ready understanding of what all 
with whom she was in contact would be feeling at the moment. 

The trait which has been seized upon above all others in Ellen 
Terry has been the obvious gladsomeness, that joyous spirit, which 
so often caused instantaneous applause as she spoke the well-known 
words: ‘There was a star danced, and under that was I born.’ 
That line of Beatrice’s was appropriated for her by innumerable 
admirers; she had a joyous, indeed, a frolicsome, strain in her 
nature, an unconquered love of fun and frolic. A friend has 
beautifully spoken of her as ‘ sunshine on a spring morning.’ Not 
many years before her death, when old and stooping, I found her 
straightening herself one day before a glass, and she remarked to 
me in a tone of amused conviction, ‘ Ellen, you have grown.’ One 
has heard her say witty things in the simplest way ; as she visited a 
cottage full of children, the fourth child of the family being too 
shy to appear, except for a peep behind the door, she graciously 
called ‘Come forth’ and presently as a baby boy toddled towards 
her—‘ Come fifth!’ These incidents seem poor and meaningless 
when narrated, but she had an incomparable, quaint and winsome 
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way of speech and manner, pose and affectation being impossible 
to her. 

Nevertheless, there was always a great depth of character, 
a great wistfulness about her, as of one who had known the sorrow 
and the pain of life. ‘Nothing but the Infinite Pity is sufficient 
for the infinite pathos of human life.’ She had quoted these words 
from John Inglesant to my father, as appealing to her in their 
application to everyone. ‘ Everyone,’ she said, ‘ must some time or 
other, feel that tremendous need of Divine mercy and pity.’ | 
remember my father’s surprise on his first visit to her in the Win- 
chelsea cottage, to find that she was familiar with such less known 
poets as Arthur O’Shaughnessy, Richard Wilton and William 
Barnes ; and that she knew and loved the poems of Blake, Newman’s 
writings in poetry and prose, and the poems of Dante and 
Christina Rossetti. The second part of The Golden Treasury was 
then in the making, and she showed keen interest in the selection, 
I remember too her enthusiastic petition for the inclusion of Ros- 
setti’s sonnet Mary’s Girlhood, and how she pointed out the beauty 
of the line ‘An angel-watered lily that near God grows, and is 
quiet "—her disappointment also at its being rejected! And the 
greatest surprise of all—to my father—was the discovery that she 
delighted in Charlotte Yonge’s Little Duke. 

The Tennyson family had been her friends from girlhood, and 
she had the proper Victorian admiration for the great Bard. My 
father sat silent—a rare thing for him—as he listened to her eager 
comments on Tennyson, Browning, and Arthur Clough : she quoted 
Clough’s lines : 


‘It fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish, Truth is so.’ 


‘I question that fortifying many souls,’ she said. But the greatest 
enjoyment of that hot summer morning in the garden, was her 
reading to us a singularly beautiful, and as she said, heart-rending, 
little poem, written by one who was dying from insomnia; I 
forget it now, but there was a pathetic refrain, ‘Lord, give me 
sleep.’ 

A poet she was indeed ; ‘ she stood with most of us for poetry,’ 
as one of the ablest living women recently said of her—with her 
deep sense of beauty, her quick receptiveness of the best in art 
and literature, and often beautiful expression of her own everyday 
language. I remember driving with her through Kentish country, 
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and watching her, as she looked over the Weald ; then, hearing her 
say in a way I cannot forget, ‘ Beautiful long lines of hill, and 
behind that long lines again, and lovely places in deep mystery 
between. I thank God I can see those lumpy trees silhouetted 
against the red sky.’ Another time, many years ago, we were 
driving on an autumn evening through a wood in Worcestershire— 
‘I hardly know when best I love the woods: at all times there 
is great mystery in a wood, a great kingdom in them by night— 
invisible but audible, all fulfilling their wonderful part.’ Like 
Jean Frangois Millet, she loved twilight and nightfall: her heart 
echoed his own words, ‘ Le beau, c’est le vrai.’ 

If one had to find some symbolical name for her, I think it would 
be Eager Heart. Her spirit was intensely keen, intensely eager ; 
very practical too, as true artists often are; able to cook, to sew, 
to garden, to effect repairs, to see what was wrong in a house, and 
to remedy it. She had a fine taste in music, and a special love of 
Bach, Handel, and Chopin: how delightful it used to be to hear 
her play on summer evenings, by ear, in the dark cool parlour at 
Smallhythe—the room in which she was to spend her last nights 
on earth. 

I never knew anyone so devoid of all interest in hearing scandal or 
even gossip, she was without the so-called feminine gift of curiosity, 
at least where people were concerned. Eager beyond all things 
to learn, she was brimming with natural intelligence, and a know- 
ledge of almost everything under the sun, which made her com- 
panionship in town or country an ideal companionship beyond all 
others. Weather mattered little to her—‘the weather and I are 
friends ’ she would say on dismal drab days. She would echo the 
words of the philosopher, ‘ There is no such thing as bad weather, 
only a variety of weather.’ She insisted on preferring Cowper’s 
words, ‘ The beauties of the wilderness are His, that make so gay 
the solitary place where no eye sees them,’ to Gray’s regretful 


‘Flower born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 


Always in the attitude of the humblest learner, she regretted that 
she had lost much through desultory education, but would say 
with pride: ‘Father did ground us in Shakespeare, and I am 
thankful for that.’ 

It is amusing to find the erroneous views people have some- 
times taken of her—‘ A tomboy,’ says one; ‘ Rather sentimental 
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and always in an ecstasy,’ says another. Sentimental she wag 
not; there was never anything mawkish or sickly about her feel- 
ings or her judgment; moreover, she was entirely free from the 
weakness of self-pity. Courageous, most enduring, merciless to 
herself, very tender to others. A jealous mischief-maker once said 
to her ‘_—— hates you, Miss Terry’: she answered naturally and 
humbly, ‘I know there is a good deal hateable in me.’ In an 
‘ ecstasy ’ she certainly often was, for like all who appreciate beauty, 
she found much to be enthusiastic over—the beauty of the sky, 
of flowers, especially honeysuckle, meadowsweet, daffodils, love-in- 
a-mist ; her joy in birds, in children, in old buildings, and the spell 
that a wood cast upon her, will be remembered by those who had 
the happiness to share such joys with her, and her silence on such 
occasions, and reverence—I can think of no other word—were 
very marked. 

In her life of perpetual overstrain, no one can imagine what 
the complete rest of the country meant to her, and she rejoiced— 
in fact she revelled in solitude. Many years ago, after a week in 
Paris, she told a friend she had had a great rest there: ‘ What 
did Ido? I went to plays and enjoyed some good acting, but I 
loved most the open churches, always there for prayer, and studied 
many of my partsinthem.’ She had often in bygone days delighted 
to con her parts in English and French cathedrals, Lincoln, Durham, 
Salisbury, Lisieux, Arras and Rouen. 

There were times when she could not endure the presence of 
anyone, for there would be days when she would be more than 
usually highly strung, though she was wonderful, we all thought, 
in her exercise of self-control and patience under trying circum- 
stances. I think of a day when I broke in on her, touring in the 
provinces ; she was trying to rest between a matinée and evening 
performance, in the room of the theatrical lodging where she 
stayed in Birmingham, in throes of neuralgia. I tactlessly offered 
to read to her (as a rule she loved being read to), ‘Oh, do leave 
me alone, my dear child, and try to exercise your sympathy with 
understanding.’ It was a lesson to me, but the greater lesson 
followed that same night, when, almost in a state of exhaustion 
after the double performance, she came to me with tears in her 
eyes. ‘I was a pig, a hideous pig to you to-day, will you forgive ?’ 
And then followed such a hug as she alone could give. 

Speaking of the word forgive reminds us of that beautiful grace 
in her character, the utter impossibility to her of bearing resent- 
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ment against anyone. She often might have done so, on occasions, 
but no, she would not take offence, she would not harbour ill 
feeling ; it was no lack of sensitiveness on her part, she felt deeply, 
and she knew when she was wronged. ‘ Few people,’ she would 
say, ‘have wicked tongues, but some have idle tongues, and they 
say unkind things because, for the moment, they have nothing 
else to talk about.’ What Macaulay wrote of Addison, could 
equally be written of Ellen Terry—‘ No provocation and no example 
could induce him to return railing for railing.’ She was a Christian 
optimist, and believed in others’ goodness, and, as Mr. John Bailey 
has said, ‘ If we believe in goodness, we not only find it, we make it.’ 

So, too, she was steeped in humility. ‘My life has been far 
too soft—all my friends have excused my faults, they have been so 
wonderfully forbearing and forgiving to me.’ And not long before 
her death : ‘I thank God for their goodness, it is amazing to me.’ 
Gratitude was part of her very being, and her generosity, always 
giving and giving, most of all the giving of her very self, was the 
outcome of her thankful heart. 

What about her letters? Well, her letters we know to be 
delightful ; often very full of information, of perception, of sympathy 
—sometimes sad, often very serious, full of fun, incautious too, 
not always to be taken seriously. I should like to quote from 
one or two. While touring for the Red Cross with Melba in Sep- 
tember, 1914: 


‘I have been staying with Madame Melba at her lovely cottage 
thirty miles from here (Melbourne), an enchanting spot. I am 
much refreshed by the visit. She is thoughtfulness itself, and 
kind beyond telling . . . she is a splendid woman—always working, 
and doing everything herself, at home I mean—eyes everywhere, 
always using her senses—her profile, when you get to know her 
face, is very fine—she is full of fun, and yet is very serious—she 
expects a lot from people—useful service, I mean, but gives so 
much herself... . I go to Government House pretty often— 
Lady Helen is a good deal of an angel, her husband so happy and 
contented with everything, it bucks one up to even look at him.’ 


Again, writing on board, from Sydney to Auckland, in war- 
time : 

‘It is a doleful ship which speeds over the waters, and we are 
an anxious company, spite of everyone trying to seem restful and 
hopeful. Nina and I sit out in the dark a good deal, and by a 
very pale moon, watch the water and sky. But we talk but little, 
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and Nina and Bertha go to bed first; though I pretend to go in, 
I am out again by myself . . . I am glad of the great quiet, for I 
can think of you all at home. Do you know I have memorised 
quite a deal of words since I have been travelling. ... There are 
two dear Salvationists on board, and I have read them the Hartley 
Coleridge lines—they did not know them !! but are much interested : 


‘Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease : 
But every prayer for universal peace 
Avails the blessed time to expedite.’ 


‘Apt just now I quote from memory.’ 


How she yearned for her grandchildren is perceptible from 
frequent allusions to them in her letters, when held up in Australia 
and America during the first months of the War. 


‘The dear little Nelly! If only I could get a hug from her 
sweet arms—and little Ted too—how I long to see them all—must 
not think of it, or I’ll not sleep.’ 


Again, how charmingly expressed is this: 

‘TI liked very much reading of you down at your cottage, with 
the housekeeper and the ghosties. I know so well a country home 
te-visited, the excitement to me is tremendous—how one notices 
the hedges altered by this or that tree cut down—the rough 
* gates where one has paused, so many times—the road over the 
fields, of the expectant comer. Ah! lovely, all of it. The sun 
seems to set in a way which brings scene after scene back right to 
one—I am glad you have been there, my dear—and alone—one 
can’t do thinking half well unless one is alone.’ 


In days like these when the popular excuse ‘ too busy,’ or ‘ too 
rushed ’ is so often sounded, this letter clearly shows the method 
and the gracious consideration she put into the details of her 
crowded and generally overworked life. She was giving a matinée 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to children and the Waifs and Strays— 


‘If you know any people who want to help children, people 
who want good entertainment, too (Chevalier to Shakespeare !), 
ask them, beg them, coax them, command them! to the Lyceum. 
I am working all day, and part of the night—till about 4 a.m. 
when I sleep till a cup of coffee at 8 wakes me—to make it a 
success—writing to all the papers for free advertisement, thank- 
ing them when they give it—asking the artists to play, thanking 
them and arranging for them—looking after the printers, thank- 
ing them. I hate to delay my thanks till the whole thing is over 
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... you must not be a (willing!) slave, but if you can, like a 
dear, help me with some 30 or 40 appeals, that’s all I ask, and 
—40 more winks for me!’ 

Once again, I quote these wise and beautiful suggestions, 
written to a woman who held ‘ views’ as to young children being 
taxed to learn by heart: 

‘I think every child should be made to learn by heart stores 
of beautiful poetry or prose, so that when the bad times come, 
as they come at time, to all of us, especially in the night, in later 
or earlier years, they may be soothed and helped.... Lying 
awake as I do, I find things learnt long ago, are potent to com- 
fort, and chase away ill dreams and the “ phantoms of the night.” ’ 

One of many letters to her (then) little grandson runs thus: 

‘, . . I do wish you had been here to see Romeo and Juliet ; 
there was a great deal that was lovely, in spite of the critics who 
seemed to look for -faults, and ignore the many beauties in the 
lovely play. I was “ off,” once a week, and went “in front”’ in 
a big dark private box all to myself and I just loved it all: such 
a Poem—and such pictures of Verona, and lovely music—all old 
Italian: some good acting! (and some not), but; we are given eye- 
lids as well as eyes—and I confess I enjoyed it very much indeed. 

God bless you, my dear little heart.’ 

One who was able to speak with certain knowledge, has told 
me that of the stacks of letters she received, no small part of her 
correspondents were grateful women and girls, whom, one way or 
another, she had helped in the struggle of life, or had saved from 
despair, though her wonderful influence was unconscious and un- 
sought. Her kindness was supreme, no easy good nature fitfully 
taking trouble when it suited her, but depths of kindness which 
seemed inexhaustible. She loved too, to meet with kindness. I 
find a letter with this allusion to a friend, who, week by week sent 
her flowers from her garden. ‘I love her, for she is kind—kind— 
kind.’ The very way she pronounced the word kind, as someone 
said, threw a new meaning into kindness. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole’s passage in The Dark Forest makes me think 
of Ellen Terry : 

‘There is something in Russian kindness that is both simpler 
and more tactful than any other kindness in the world. Russian 
kindheartedness is the quality which comes first, before injustice, 
before slander, before prejudice, and overrides them all.’ 

Hers was indeed the ‘ charity that suffereth long and is kind,’ the 
charity that thinketh no evil. 
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The one thing that cheered her during the War was to repeat 
poetry to the blind at St. Dunstan’s and other war hospitals, just 
those poems she loved most: Coleridge’s ‘ Be not afraid to pray,’ 
Wordsworth’s Daffodils, the last poem in the Dream of Gerontius, 


Her Faith was very strong, and grew deeper and deeper. I see 
her looking intently at a photograph of sick pilgrims at Lourdes, 
and as she looked, she just said one word, ‘ Faith.’ On hearing of 
a calamity, a drowning accident, which seemed as if it might have 
been averted, her only remark was, ‘ Into Thy Hands, O Lord—that 
explains everything.’ Her belief in the miraculous and super- 
natural side of religion was very striking. She made the following 
remarks to me, which I noted at the time. ‘ The most wonderful 
miracle of all in nature is the bird gone to the other end of the 
- world, returning to its nest, but it is all miraculous—the birds 
feeding their young—I never could question a miracle: from my 
own birth I’ve been one—kept alive, seeing, thinking, ... Why 
should Adam and Eve be a myth? All that God does is a miracle 
—I couldn’t doubt our Saviour’s miraculous birth, it seems to me 
in the supernatural order of things connected with the Son of God’ 
—the miracles of the Sacraments. ‘ Often, as we parted from her 
after a visit,’ she said, ‘ Let us say Our Father together,’ and then 
abruptly, ‘Now then, get along, old girls!’ 


I cannot refrain from recording a little incident : she had been 
to the station to-see her daughter start for Egypt—we sat with 
her in the evening—she hardly talked, and it was clear where her 
thoughts were—the deep beautiful tones of her voice murmured 
with yearning prayerfulness, ‘ Derend, O Lord, this Thy child with 
Thy continual help.’ As one dwells on the delightfully happy 
times spent with her, two outstanding impressions remain from 
first to last, impressions which I believe all who have known her 
with any degree of intimacy, would hold—winning goodness— 
supreme guilelessness. What I have written here is, I suppose, 
@ panegyric, and I mean it to be. Much has been written, and 
much said about Ellen Terry’s charm, and the word must feel, if 
feel it can—worn out in its application to her. But I do not think 
this panegyric, or any other panegyric from a far worthier source, 
would be considered an exaggeration by all those, some living 
still, many passed away, who had the blessing of her love—her 
bountiful love and friendship. They know what it was to them, 
they know what it is. 
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ICELAND. 


I. IN THEORY. 
BY F. L. LUCAS. 


‘Thule, the Period of Cosmographie.’ 
T. Wee.xes (Madrigals). 


THERE are places with physical beauty ; there are places with souls ; 
there are places with both; it is these last that really repay the 
toil of travel. The Rocky Mountains, the New Zealand Alps“‘may 
dazzle the eyes: but they have short memories. To Europeans 
they seem half upstarts—centuries younger than ourselves—almost 
as recent as a Victorian sofa. We turn back from their dumb and 
barren beauty to ‘]’Europe aux anciens parapets,’ to the ghosts 
that haunt the very syllables of a name like Elsinore. 

The souls of places are not, indeed, immortal. They may be killed 
by sacrilege ; they may die of overworship. Stonehenge sickened, 
when the twentieth century considerately surrounded it with a 
girdle of barbed wire and tin buildings. The ‘sweet Colonus’ of 
Sophocles has sunk to a trammy slum. A vulgarised Stratford 
might have wrung anew from Keats, even mote bitterly than the 
sight of Burns’s cottage being exploited, that angry cry of his—‘ O 
the flummery of a birthplace. Cant! Cant! Cant! Itis enough 
to give a spirit the guts-ache.’ Fifty parked charabancs do not 
leave much of Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. And Tennyson’s 
Freshwater has been trampled to death by the Gadarene passion 
of the English middle-classes for rushing in headlong herds to the 
sea. But it is their blending of human memories with Nature 
unspoiled that makes enchanted countries, still, of Iceland or 
Ireland, Italy or Greece: This is the true fountain of Trevi, that 
fascinates the traveller to return. 

Coleridge felt otherwise—‘ I believe I should walk over the plain 
of Marathon without taking more interest in it than in any other 
plain of similar features.’ And there is a certain ring of com- 
placency about his contrast of himself with Sir Walter Scott, 
who moved everywhere with his head in a flying cloud of associa- 
tions ; or with Johnson, who had written—‘ That man is little to 
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be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain 
of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Iona.’ Coleridge thought he was quite a lot ‘ to be envied,’ 
The imaginative metaphysician who found refuge from dusty 
reality alike in poetry, philosophy, and opium, was not sorry to 
feel superior to mere accidents of locality ; and yet, remembering 
how he also once thanked God in public that he could not 
pronounce correctly a single sentence of French, we may find 
Coleridge a little apt to be over-grateful for mercies that were 
smaller than he thought. The great dramas of human life, like 
those of the Elizabethan theatre, cannot be felt to the full without 
some knowledge also of the stage where they were played. And 
how much of poetry itself consists in this very power of drawing 
pleasure from associations ! 


“I doe love these auncient ruynes : 
We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our foote upon some reverend History.’ 


So it is with Iceland. There are indeed hardly more ruins than 
snakes in this land perpetually shaken by its volcanoes; yet there 
are few countries where the traveller feels more History under his 
feet. It is far from ‘reverend History,’ most of it; it is not 
particularly ‘auncient,’ for this outpost of Europe has only been 
inhabited at all for just over a thousand years ; its period of vivid 
interest covers only a small fraction even of that; yet nowhere 
is the past less buried or more vividly alive in a nation’s conscious- 
ness. Many visit Iceland simply for its fish, or for its geysers, 
volcanoes, and midnight-suns. But geysers, volcanoes, and mid- 
night suns may leave one as cold as fish; what can still make 
worth while the risk of wasting eight days of life in seasick 
misery is the call not only of a desert island, but of a haunted 
one. 
‘ Haunted by what ? ’ asks the smiling intellectual, long hardened 
against the blandishments of that poor adventuress, Romance. ‘ By 
the ghosts of a few man-slayers who hacked their way through 
violent lives to violent deaths nine hundred years ago !—the sort 
of ruffian-gangster that to-day becomes a “ public enemy” in 
America or a national hero in Germany!’ Even the sensible and 
far from unromantic Horace Walpole long since complained in the 
same strain of Gray’s Descent of Odin—‘ Who can care through 
what horrors a Runic savage arrived at all the joys and glories they 
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could conceive, the supreme felicity of boozing ale out of the skull 
of an enemy in Odin’s hall ?’ 

Certainly it is a strange and savage world at first sight—where 
children start killing at the age of seven, or fathers run berserk at 
their own offspring and chase their nurses over cliffs into the sea ; 
where the family-idiot is left all day to graze in the fields, tethered 
like a calf to a hollow stone ; where a pillow-fight between husband 
and wife, begun in play, can end in divorce ; and where parents get 
rid of importunate suitors for a daughter’s hand by broiling them 
ina hot bath. And still queerer things occur—swords shriek with 
vexation at being pulled from the sheath without due ceremony ; 
supernatural seals poke up sudden heads through the dining-room 
floor, or swim in horrid fashion, rolling human eyes in their heads, 
round a doomed ship ; ghosts of ghastly solidity, wearing their own 
dead bodies, but larger than life, ride crashing on the roof-trees 
of their old homes ; or warlocks are stoned to death with seal-skin 
bags pulled over their heads against the evil eye, yet manage by 
peering through some hole in it to blast a whole hillside in their 
agony. 

And yet even in the century of ‘Good Sense’ Gray, who was 
himself so much a classic and so little a berserk, felt the glamour 
not only of ‘ fields Ilissus laves,’ but also of these grey fells and 
fiords of the North. For Greece and Iceland are less far apart than 
they look. The Icelanders of the Sagas have many traits that are, 
in the best sense, Homeric. They suggest what the rude fore- 
fathers of Homer’s heroes may have been like, before their race came 
down from the Danube to be softened and polished by the southern 
sun and the culture of the Mediterranean. Like Homer—though 
they lack his gold-and-ivory hexameter—the Saga-tellers are never 
mean; never sordid; never rhetorical, hysterical, or faise. And 
like Ibsen these ancestors of his still keep, under the prosaic surface 
of the figures they have carved beside the beaten tracks of everyday 
life, the living rock of poetry. The characters of Icelandic story, 
with all their folly, their recklessness, their cruelty, possess also the 
force and power and dignity of Tragedy. 

What are, in fact, the qualities that go to make what we call 
‘tragic characters’? First of all, character. The Icelanders of 
the tenth century, like their descendants in the twentieth, strike the 
stranger as the most individualistic race on earth. Nothing could 
be remoter from that German or Russian mass-mindedness, which 
soon grows homesick for the crack of a whip and dreams of no finer 
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progress in life than to march in fours to the Right or Left. This 
starved and storm-swept land of volcano and morass was first 
colonised by men who cast loose from Norway and drove their 
frail keels out into the uncharted wastes of the North Atlantic 
sooner than stoop to a master. No doubt King Harald Hairfair 
had ‘ Progress’ on his side when he set out to hammer his nation 
into a single state. But to these countrymen of his the Iceland lava 
and the Greenland ice-floes seemed better, with Liberty, than the 
homes of their fathers without. They had not heard of ‘ economic 
determinism’; but of determination they had little to learn. 


‘Good hap to the fresh fierce weather, 
The quiver and beat of the sea! 
While three men hold together, 
The Kingdoms are less by three. 


Out to the sea with her there, 
Out with her over the sand ! 

Let the Kings keep the earth for their share, 
We have done with the sharers of land.’ } 


‘ At the Mula Thing,’ says Torgny the Lawman to King Olaf of 
Sweden in the Heimskringla, ‘ they pitched into a well five Kings 
who had been as insolent as thou art now to us.’ There speaks 
already the same insurgent spirit as lives again in Milton’s Prince of 
Hell ; as made Cromwell bluntly answer, when asked what he would 
do if he met the King himself in battle, ‘ Fire my pistol at him’ ; or 
again, in the wittier vein of the eighteenth century, inspired Lord 
Peterborough’s reply to the monk at Rheims who was showing him 
the holy oil used to consecrate the Kings of France—‘ Et, Monsieur, 
est-ce que vous aussi, vous sacrez vos rois ?’—‘ Non, nous les 
massacrons.’ In spite of Goethe’s lilting ballad, Thule has never 
been a land for kings. The Icelander of Saga days, with neither 
monarch nor magistrate, Army nor Church, isolated on his lonely 
farmstead between the fells he grazed and the sea he fished, riding 
yearly as his own representative to the Thing, enjoyed an indepen- 
dence in comparison with which even the most democratic citizen of 
ancient Athens spent his life in leading-strings, 

With this reckless individualism went a ruthless courage. The 
one was indeed the condition of the other. Not that courage in 
itself always seems very interesting to-day. Lions, we have come 


1 Swinburne, A Song in Time of Order, 1852. 
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to feel, make dull dramatis persone; and courage, as the War 
showed, is still almost too common—at least the physical courage 
of the soldier defending a ditch, or the huntsman leaping one. In 
this primitive Scandinavian world, as might be expected, such 
courage is commoner still. ‘Often deemed the Swedes that they 
saw Odin before great battles ; to some he gave victory, others he 
called to himself ; either fate seemed good to them.’ ‘ It was these 
berserks’ custom, when they felt their fury coming on them and no 
enemy was in sight, to land and wrestle with trees or great boulders, 
or to fall upon each other.’ ‘ They alone seemed worthy of the name 
of Sea-kings, who never slept beneath sooty rafters, nor drank in the 
inglenook.’ ‘ When Eric was twelve years old, King Harald gave him 
five longships and east they went raiding.’ ‘I may as well humour 
my father,’ says Skarphedinn in the Njdla, ‘ by being burnt indoors 
with him, for I am not afraid of death.’ And he is as good as his 
word, where his own better judgment would have saved him. But 
though such wild hardihood extorts our admiration, it remains the 
uncomfortable and slightly repelled admiration with which we read 
of the inhuman fortitude of early Christians between the teeth of 
lions. We are more stirred by the fierce beauty of the language 
and its stark simplicity ; and we feel more sympathy with Grettir 
for being afraid of the dark than for not being afraid of any other 
mortal—or immortal—thing. 

But there is also a rarer kind of courage which helps to lift the 
Sagas to the height of Tragedy—that calmer, more intelligent, and 
more moving gallantry of men who face with unaverted eyes the 
darkness of all human life, or quietly contemplate their own coming 
doom, knowing it vain to avoid—the courage of Homer’s Sarpedon 
with his unrepining sadness, or of Hector fighting for the walls he 
knows well he cannot save. These Icelanders go the ways of fate 
with the same unfaltering vitality, too strong to lean on the crutches 
ofhope. Typical is that Hord in the tale of the Holm-dwellers, whom 
no ‘ glamour ’ could ever cheat into seeing things as they were not— 
a fit ancestor for our own Thomas Hardy. Again, Jarl Sigurd of the 
Orkneys, faced with desperate odds, asks counsel of his mother. 
‘Had I known,’ the old woman grimly answers, with a far-off echo 
of Sarpedon in the Ihad, ‘ that thou wouldst love to live for ever, 
I would have kept thee safe this long while in my wool-bag. But 
know that it is not the road a man takes, that rules his life ; it is 


. fate. Better fall with honour than live with shame.’ For victory 


she gave him a magic raven-banner, that seemed to flap its wings 
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as it waved; yet its hidden doom was that its standard-bearer 
should always fall. So all went well with the Jarl for a while ; until, 
in his last battle, with his men dropping all round him, he seized it 
jestingly in his own hand and perished likewise by the swords of 
the Irish at Clontarf. 

This sense of destiny haunts Icelandic Saga, as it haunts the 
Attic Stage. Gunnar, Grettir, Gisli Sursson—each foreknows his 
fate. They are as determinist as Calvin; and yet, by the same 
paradox, as determined. But the pagan Northman had not Calvin’s 
consoling certainty of bliss beyond the grave. Their beliefs about 
the hereafter remained shadowy. A man might live on as a prisoner, 
or even a grisly vampire, in his grave-howe ; or he might find for a 
time in Valhalla a martial Paradise—but only till the Twilight of the 
Gods, unlike the Christian Day of Judgment, should bring triumph 
to the Powers of Evil, and to the brave only the last honour of falling 
in battle yet once more, on Odin’s side. Vaguer still was their 
dream of some new happiness to arise beyond the ruins of the final 
chaos. 

All this makes a bleak picture of the world. Yet suicide is hardly 
heard of in the Sagas, as in Homer ; whereas the tragedies of Athens, 
like Ibsen, are full of it. For, as time passes, the old energy and zest 
for life give place to subtler brains and frailer nerves. But these 
tireless adventurers do not dream of refuge in the safety of the 
grave ; just as even their women’s hearts are seldom weak enough 
to break, as Refna’s breaks, when her husband Kiartan has been 
brought to death by his old love Gudrun; instead, like Gudrun 
herself, they clench their unflinching grip on life through all disasters, 
from love to love, from sorrow to sorrow. ‘ Man,’ says their laconic 
proverb, ‘ must outlive man.’ Or in the words of Morris’s neglected 
Sigurd the Volsung, which has caught with such fire and splendour 
the spirit of the North: 


‘ What else is the wont of the Niblungs, why else by the gods 
were they wrought, 
Save to wear down lamentation and to make all sorrow nought ?’ 


Such was the energy of this Scandinavian race that in the space 
of a few generations drove their dragon-ships east to the White Sea 
and west to New England ; spread the terror of their raven-banners 
from Ireland to Byzantium; founded new states in Iceland, 
Normandy, England, Sicily, and Russia; and left, for their fit 
memorial among us, the massive dignity of those blunt Norman 
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arches which the lighter ogives of later centuries often surmount, 
seldom surpass. 

Yet it is not so much for movements or monuments that our 
imagination cares, as for men. These figures of the Sagas, nine 
centuries away, remain still so near and natural that beside them 
the heroes of many a modern play or novel seem cardboard puppets, 
glued together with rhetoric and jerked on the wires of hysteria. 
One fantastic and estranging convention does indeed dominate these 


" Yeelanders—the Tragic Error from which most of their Saga- 


tragedies arise—the sacred duty of vendetta. Yet even this is less 
defeating to our sympathy—vindictiveness has not yet vanished 
from our world—than, say, the distracted frenzies of (idipus over 
actions done in complete ignorance, and therefore in complete 
innocence, or than the fairy-tale incredibilities of King Lear. And 
apart from this one point of honour about taking life for life no race 
in all medieval Europe seems so calmly practical and unfantastic, 
so free from manias and superstitions. None, whether under 
paganism or Christianity, has led its life in this world less unbalanced 
by notions about the:next. Even a specially pious pagan will be 
described, curiously to our ears, as ‘a great friend to Thor.’ And 
the best of such ‘ friends’ were not afraid to quarrel. Hrafnkel, 
Frey’s priest, so loved his god that he shared his favourite horse 
with Frey alone and vowed to kill any mortal that dared profane 
its back. One day he found himself unwillingly constrained by that 
vow to kill his own servant. Ruined, humiliated, nearly killed in 
the vendetta that ensued, with none of Job’s patience he bursts out, 
‘IT hold it mere foolery to trow on gods’; and from that day 
renounces all worship. Yet this impiety does not prevent him from 
later recovering his old position, and living happily ever after. 
Again, Helgi the Lean, another example quoted by Mr. Eddison in 
his admirable edition of Egil’s Saga, ‘ was much mixed in his faith ; 
he trowed on Christ and named his homestead after Him ; and yet 
called he upon Thor on sea-voyages and hard occasions.’ It is as 
practical as the decision of one Japanese emperor that a single 
courtier should experimentally embrace Buddhism, to see if he fared 
the better. And when in a.p. 1000 Christianity reached Iceland, 
it proved the occasion, not as elsewhere for sword and fire, but for 
an admirable display of Parliamentary wisdom ; after tempers had 
risen dangerously, the Speaker carried the compromise that the new 
faith should be adopted publicly, but paganism still tolerated in 
private. 
VOL. 152.—No, 907. 2 
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The race was, indeed, by nature too unruly to be deeply religious, 
Their legendary heroes had faced Odin himself in battle and been 
proud ‘ ‘to beseech no man for his helping and to vex no god with 
prayer.’ It was characteristic that even the missionary Thang- 
brand should have been himself the most pugnacious of men; ; 
exchanging apostolic blows and knocks with the heathen ; fighting 
duels with a crucifix on his shield; and killing, amongst others, 
a poet who had dared lampoon him. And one is not surprised to 
read how the Scandinavian Scots of Caithness, having a difference 
with the Church about tithes, tersely concluded, ‘ Short rede is good 
rede; slay we the Bishop’—and set about burning him in his 
palace then and there. 

But though the spirit of Saga Iceland was thus realistic, it was 
not deaf to romance. And yet here it is of interest that the hero 
of the most romantic of all the Sagas betrays by his name the 
presence of that Irish strain which is strongly marked in the Iceland 
of his day. Cormac the Poet, the lover of Steingerd, was so cursed 
that, when he might have her, he would not, and when he might not, 
pursued her passionately. It proved his lot never to win her ; only 
to found Scarborough and leave a story of the human heart’s 
perversity that would have delighted Proust. Is it fanciful to see 
here a characteristic difference between the tempers of the two 
races ?—between Scandinavian practicality and that wistful Irish 
yearning for the gold at the rainbow’s foot, for irretrievable past or 
unattainable future, coupled with disdain for all the present offers 
Certainly one of the most typical traits of the Icelandic character, 
ancient or modern, might be summed up by saying that it does 
not ‘ yearn.’ 

If this sturdy sanity stood by itself, it might seem admirable, 
and yet not altogether amiable. Sanity can be, as with the Swiss, 
a rather prosaic quality. Prose, and the plainest prose, is indeed 
the staple of the Sagas; and their brief verse-interludes strike 
most moderns as detestably artificial. But if their writers can still 
grip the imagination and draw seasick travellers to their distant 
home, it is because behind their terseness and their fearless common 
sense there lies also a deep sensitiveness to style and poetry, alike 
in word and deed. This race has not only an iron morale ; it has 
also an art, iron in its reticence. 

The reticence, at least, none will question. Never, since ancient 
Sparta gave its name to ‘laconism,’ had a nation less taste for 
rhetoric. Often these Saga-characters, like those of Aischylus, when 
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their feelings are most passionate, will not speak at all. When 
Skallagrim refused to enter the service of Harald Hairfair, ‘ the 
King was silent and sat blood-red to see.’ King Sigurd of Norway, 
the Crusader, falling sick, is abandoned for his soul’s sake by that 
Cecilia with whom he had made a left-handed marriage—‘ The 
King said: “ Little did I think thou too wouldst leave me like the 
rest.” And he turned away and his face was red as blood.’ Gudrun, 
likewise, hearing Kiartan loves the Princess of Norway instead of 
her, answers only, ‘ He deserves a good wife’; and turns ‘ blood- 
red.’ Or again the just and generous Blundketil wakes to find his 
house treacherously fired. ‘ Blundketil asked if any means might 
get him peace. But Thorir answered, “ There is nought for it but 
toburn.” And they departed not till every man’s child in the place 
was burnt.’ No vain invective, no virtuous indignation; neither 
from the hero of the story, nor its teller. ‘There is nought for it 
but to burn.’ It is only after reading whole Sagas, or watching the 
passionate interest still taken in them by the modern Icelander, that 
one realises how far this reticence lies from mere insensibility. 
Similarly, after Jarl Hacon’s defeat of the Jomsvikings at 
Hjorungavag one of the vanquished manages to shoot from his ship 
a last arrow that nearly hits the Jarl himself on shore. ‘Some 
went on board,’ says Snorri in the Heimskringla (the Lives of the 
Kings of Norway), ‘ and found Howard the Hewer standing on his 
knees by the ship’s bulwark ; for his legs were smitten from under 
him. He had the bowinhishand. And when they came on board, 
Howard asked, “ Who was it that fell?” They said it was one 
Gissur. ‘‘ Then my luck was not so good asI hoped.” “It was bad 
luck enough,” they answered, “and you shall do no more.” And 
they slewhim.’ More calmly still Grettir’s brother Atli, treacherously 
run through the body at his own door, observes with his last breath, 
‘They use broad spear-heads these days.’ More imaginative, but 
no less stoical, is the parting of Grettir himself from the mother he 
knows he will never see again: ‘ Weep not, mother. It shall be 
said, if they attack us, that it was sons you bore, not daughters. 
Live well—fare well.’ And yet under this loathing of heroics, so 
inrooted that it not only says little, but hints even that little, if 
possible, by some dry innuendo, there can lurk passions as scalding 
and unchanging as the hot springs whose mist-wraiths dance for 
ever in the lonely stillness of the Iceland dales. The knightly 
Gunnar, trapped by his enemies in his house at Lithend, keeps them 
off with arrows till suddenly his bow-string snaps. He calls to his 
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wife Hallgerda, by whose own fault the whole feud has come upon 
him, to give him quickly some of her long hair. ‘“ Does aught 
hang on it?” says she. “ My life hangs on it,” said he, “ for they 
will never get to grips with me, if. I can but hold them off with my 
bow.” “ Well,” she says, “ now I call to mind how once you slapped 
my face ; and I care never a whit whether it is a long while you hold 
out ora short.” “ Every man has his own pride,” answers Gunnar, 
“T will not ask again.”’ Then his enemies break in and hew him 
down. 

To turn from this steely brevity of nine centuries ago to the 
rhodomontades now provided for Europe’s daily fare by a Mussolini, 
a Goebbels, or a Hitler seems as much a return to the infantile as to 
lay down Tacitus and open The Three Bears. Yet, though brevity? 
be ‘ the soul of wit,’ some may still complain that this variety of it 
is a little lacking in body. Certainly there is small merit in saying 
little, if one has little to say. This Icelandic terseness may be 
thought mere obtuseness; as Jane Austen’s irony may seem 
naiveté ; but not forlong. They have imagery and figures of speech 
in plenty at command, when they choose to use them. And their 
images are not the less vivid for being often homely ; like the ‘ wool- 
bag’ of Jarl Sigurd’s mother. Thus of great expectations it will be 
sardonically said, ‘ They found they had a smaller steak on the 
spit than they had supposed.’ And again, ‘Seldom a sleeping 
wolf gets a thigh-bone’; ‘Sharp bites a starving louse.’ A 
garrulous person is ‘ no longer silent than the cuckoo’; or ‘ tall in 
talk as a fox’s tail is long.’ (Always this recurrent contempt for 
loquacity.) After the battle in Swanfirth, Snorri the Priest notices 
that Snorri Thorbrandsson ‘ made little play with the cheese, and 
asked why he ate so slowly. Snorri Thorbrandsson answered that 
lambs found it hard to eat when they were gagged. Then Snorri the 
Priest put one hand down his throat and found an arrow sticking 
athwart his gullet and the roots of his tongue. So Snorri the Priest 
took tongs and pulled out the arrow ; and Snorri Thorbrandsson fell 
to his food.’ As homely, though less stoical, is that vivid phrase in 
the Heimskringla where Snorri tells of Bishop Magne’s rebuke to 
King Sigurd for wishing to marry Cecilia in place of his Queen, 


1 This characteristic is shared, apparently, even by Icelandic livestock. A 
nineteenth-century collection of folklore tells how a man hid himself in a byre to 
hear the cows talk, as they do every Yule Eve. Next morning he was found raving 
and only able to relate that suddenly one cow had said, ‘ Time to talk.’ And a 
second—‘ Man in byre.’ Then a third —' * Drive him mad.’ Anda fourth—‘ Before 
dawn.’ After which he recalled no more. 
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‘Sigurd the Priest said the Heavens seemed to him as small as a 
calfskin, in his terror at the wrath on the King’s face.’ And at the 
supreme moment of the Laxdaela, when Gudrun has goaded the 
man she has married, but does not love, to kill his dearest friend, 
whom she loves but has seen marry another, her words remain 
savagely bare, ‘It has been a good day’s work—I have spun wool 
for a twelve-ell web and you have killed Kiartan ... But what 
pleases me most is that Refna’ (the dead man’s wife) ‘ will not 
laugh as she goes to bed this night.’ 

This mingling of the terrible with the trivial, until it too becomes 
terrible—the secret Shakespeare used when he made fallen kings 
fumble with buttons—is one of the staples of the Saga-teller’s art. 
It is no mere ignorance. This race, as tragically passionate as 
Emily Bronté, had as keen a sense of tragedy, and of tragedy’s one 
consolation—its splendour. ‘ Our pain,’ says one, ‘shall be other 
men’s delight.’ It happens to be the exact counterpart of a phrase 
in the Trojan Women of Euripides. When Gudrun, old, blind, anda 
nun, sums up her own life, so spendthrift of love, it is with a noble 
simplicity that no longer seems homely, ‘I did the worst to him I 
loved the best.’ And here again rings out a spontaneous echo both 
of the end of Carmen and of Aristotle’s judgment, that the most 
tragic theme of all is that Tragedy of Errors, where by life’s re- 
morseless irony it is their own blindness, not fortune nor their 
enemies, that destroys men, or makes them kill the thing they 
love. 

It is this deliberate self-control, no mere unsophistication, that 
leaves the great moments of the Sagas ‘ so noble and so bare.’ The 
burners of Njal’s home offer life to the old man, with whom they 
have no quarrel; he quietly refuses—he will not survive the sons 
he is too old to avenge. They repeat the offer to his wife, ‘ “‘ I was 
given to Nj4l when I was young,” said Bergthora, “and I promised 
him this, that we would share one fate.” Then they both went back 
into the house. ‘‘ What counsel shall we take now ?” said Berg- 
thora. ‘‘ We will go to our bed,” said Njal, “and lay us down. I 
have long craved for rest.” ’ I know nothing comparable, except 
some moments in the Bible, and in Greek poetry ; when, for instance, 
Odysseus ends his story of the last agony of his comrades lost at sea 
with the whispered half-line ‘and God took away their home- 
coming.’ To-day there is a fashion for crying up ‘ complexity ’ as 
the secret of great literature (as if greatness had any one secret !) ; 
and literary coxcombs spend their time improving past literature 


. 
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by discovering between its lines new complexities, of which its 
authors never dreamed; until one has visions of Shakespeare’s 
audiences at the Globe sitting in rows with wet towels swathed 
about their heads. And yet if. we set the simplicity of Homer 
or the Njdla beside some piece of Donne all perspiring with conceits 
(Donne himself is so often best when simplest), or even beside a 
Sonnet of Shakespeare’s, can we doubt which is more likely to go on 
appealing to that not negligible portion of mankind that lives 
outside libraries? And shall we think them wrong ? 

But the Sagas are not always so sternly simple, nor their imagina- 
tion so firmly curbed and bitted. These minds that do not reckon 
overmuch of gods, are set wildly working by ghosts and warlocks, 
omens and forebodings. Few things they have left us can equal 
the fight of Grettir with the dead Glam, or the hauntings at Frédé. 
The vision of Theoclymenus in the Hall at Ithaca, before the slaying 
of the Suitors, is not more powerful than the second-sight of 
Thorbiorn before the Battle on the Heath, ‘I seem to see both 
gable-walls fallen from the house ; and it is as if a great river were 
flooding through the Hall from the north of the Heath; and of 
mould, it seems, and nought else tastes the cheese in my mouth.’ 
And again, before the drowning of Thorstein Codbiter, ‘On an 
evening of harvest a shepherd of Thorstein’s went after his sheep 
to northward of Holyfell ; and there he saw the Fell opened on its 
northern side and in the Fell he saw great fires blazing and heard a 
great clamour there and the clash of drinking-horns ; and when he 
listened, if haply he might make out some snatch of their talk, he 
heard men shouting welcome to Thorstein Codbiter and his crew, 
and he was bidden to sit in the High-seat, over against his father.’ 
More poignant still in their proud brevity are the prophetic words of 
Einar Tambarskelver, King Olaf Trygvason’s bowman, in the last 
fight at Svold. Suddenly his bow is snapped by a hostile arrow. 
‘Then shouted King Olaf, “‘ What broke there so loudly?” And 
Einar answered, “ Norway from thy hand, O King!” ’ 

Landscape and Nature, the bleak beauty of their northern world, 
inspire these fighters less. Only rarely comes an eye-opening 
phrase, such as ‘ the coal-blue sea.’ And yet when we are tempted 
to make the mistake, as with the Greeks, of thinking they cared 
little for such things, suddenly we find one of them going to his 
death because he cared too much. Gunnar of Lithend, sentenced to 
three winters’ outlawry from Iceland, was riding down to take ship, 
when his horse stumbled and threw him. ‘ He turned and looked 
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back towards the Lithe and his homestead at Lithend and said, 
“ air is the Lithe—so fair that it never seemed to me so fair. The 
cornfields are white to harvest, and the homemead is mown. Now 
I will ride back homeward and not fare abroad at all.”’ From 
that moment his enemies could legally kill him. They did not 
fail. 

There are, indeed, two particular exceptions to the curt laconism 
of Saga Iceland—their Verse and their Law. The most artificial of 
our eighteenth-century rhymers would have turned pale at the orgies 
of ornamental periphrasis extemporised by an Icelandic scald ; and 
their love of ceremonious legal quibbling has bequeathed us some of 
their dullest passages. Yet there are moments when a touch of 
poetic imagination transfigures even these formule ; as in this curse 
pronounced on the breaker of a truce, ‘ He shall be an outlaw and 
a wolf, alike where Christians pray and pagans worship; where 
flame burns and earth breeds ; where child lisps mother’s name and 
mother brings forth child ; where fire is kindled or ships sail ; where 
shields flash, sun shines, snow lies, Finn skis, fir grows, falcon flies 
daylong with fair breeze beneath her wings; where Heaven rolls 
and earth is tilled ; where wind blows cloud to seaward and where 
corn is sown.’ The Prose Edda, again, of Snorri Sturlason (1178- 
1241), a manual of poetry with a digest of the old pagan mythology, 
contains passages with a wildness of fantasy worthy of Celtic 
legend. Such is its allegory of the origin of poetry itself—‘ the 
Scald’s Mead ’—which was first made from the blood of Kvasir the 
Wise, mingled with honey. Kvasir is long forgotten; but from 
the heart’s blood of experience, mingled with the sweetness of song, 
the wine of the poets is made still. And again the Fetter of the 
Fenris Wolf, with whose breaking loose the world itself shall end, 
is fashioned, says Snorri, of six things—‘ the noise of a cat’s foot- 
steps, the beard of a woman, the roots of a rock, the sinews of a 
bear, the breath of a fish, and the spittle of a bird.’ As for the 
Fenris Wolf himself, he is so huge that, even when his lower jaw 
rests on the earth and his muzzle touches the sky, he still cannot 
gape to the full. As a final example both of the spirit and the 
imagination of the race nothing could serve better than part of the 
description of the Last Day when the Wolf at last breaks free, in 

the verse of the Elder Edda—the so-called Volospé or Sibyl’s 
Prophecy (% c. a.D. 1000). For this has not encrusted itself with 
the elaborate affectations that defeat most modern readers in the 
scattered verses of the Sagas themselves. 
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‘ Far things forgotten, things far before me 
I see—the murk sunset of the Immortals. 
Brother with brother shall grapple in battle ; 
Kin that are closest shall couple, and care not ; 
Harsh shall the world wax, with hatreds and whoredoms— 
An axe-age, a sword-age, when shields shall be shattered, 
A storm-age, a wolf-age, ere the world’s ending... 
The Hound of Hell at his cave-mouth is howling ; 
Now fail shall his fetters, the Wolf fare free . . 


A cock with a comb red as flame is a-crowing— 

“ Fialar”’ they call him—in Cackle Coppice. 

** Gold-comb ”’ in God-home crows to the Aisir, 

To rally the ranks of the Father of Battles. 

Far under earth, in Hell-deeps hidden 

Crows yet another, red as soot when it smoulders. 
The Hound of Hell at his cave-mouth is howling ; 
Now fail shall his fetters, the Wolf fare free .. . 


How fare the Aisir? How fare the Elves now ? 

Loud rumbles Giant-land. The sir assemble. 

Wildly the Dwarfs by their rock-doors are weeping, 

The folk of the fell-crag. Now wot ye what cometh?... 

The granite-peaks crumble, and sheer crash the gorges. 

The Dead march from Hell-gate, and rent are the Heavens. 
The Hound of Hell at his cave-mouth is howling ; 
Now fail shall his fetters, the Wolf fare free.’ 


Bleakness yet grandeur, robustness yet imagination, stoicism yet 
passion—such is the lasting impression that this literature leaves. 
It too can claim that noble praise bestowed by Samuel Daniel on 
our own— 


‘When all that ever hotter sprites expressed 
Comes better’d by the patience of the North.’ 


As bleakly splendid is the vision that the reader forms of the island 
where such tales were told, with its mingling of fire and ice, of 
black lava, green fell, blue firth. But fireside visions based on the 
legends of nine centuries ago may be visionary indeed. It remained 
to go and see. 

[‘ Iceland ; in Practice’ will be published in the August issue.] 
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THE MAN WITH THE KEY. 
BY MURIEL KENT. 


Wuen Kenneth Grahame died in the summer of 1932, his numerous 
admirers in England and America realised that they had lost an 
artist whose work, though small in bulk, was inimitable in its 
character. He was one who could not be tempted by the offers 
of publishers and editors; but was at all times moved to write 
only by an inner compulsion, from those early days in which he 
began to send out from his desk in the Bank of England occasional 
little polished essays to the literary journals and magazines of the 
period. A spring day and mood prompted one which was accepted 
for St. James’s Gazette; and presently he was encouraged by a 
note from James Payn, then editor of the CorNHILL, explaining 
that the article submitted was too short and slight for his use, 
but adding: ‘the humour it exhibits has struck me as being 
exceptional and leads me to hope that I may again hear from 
you.’ 

Then the poet in Kenneth Grahame attracted the notice of 
W. E. Henley, through another paper which he named ‘ The Rural 
Pan’; and he was invited to call at the office of the weekly journal 
lately transplanted from Edinburgh to London by Henley, and 
re-named The National Observer. When the two men met, the 
young bank clerk was at once appreciated for his remarkable good 
looks, as well as his delicate touch in essay-writing. With Henley’s 
usual vehemence he urged him to leave the Bank of England forth- 
with and join the band of regular contributors that he was recruiting 
for The National Observer from a talented generation. 

But Kenneth Grahame stoutly refused to abandon Thread- 
needle Street for the uncertain fortunes of a man of letters, and 
Henley could only obtain the fruits of his leisure and inclination. 
It was not merely an element of Scots caution that decided his 
choice ; other faculties weighed down the balance against author- 
ship. His unromantic profession had the advantage of steady 
occupation, and a measure of enjoyment for his acute mind. He 
satisfied his taste for soldiering by diligent drilling as a volunteer, 
and before long a sergeant, of the London Scottish regiment ; and 
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he gave his spare time to social work in the East End—sacrificing 
his natural shyness and reserve in the cause. 


‘At Toynbee Hall he was known and loved by all who met 
him there. ... As the occasional chairman of sing-songs, he 
would announce the names of numbers at which he must have 
shuddered, without a visible tremor. He fenced, he boxed, he 
played billiards.’ } 


By temperament, too, Kenneth Grahame was drawn to the 
life and interests of a countryman, far more than to the prospect 
of Fleet Street adventures. It was ‘the pageant of the river 
bank,’ the secret ways of birds and beasts that he wanted to observe, 
A friend of his later years remarks that ‘ the social game meant 
very little to him’; but he was always on terms of easy fellowship 
with Berkshire farmers and shepherds, Cornish fishermen, and 
Italian or Breton peasants. He liked to think that in his power 
of making friends with simple folk he resembled the hero of a 
French fairy tale, who set out to seek ‘a golden key on a green 
silk cord,’ with the magic property of opening all doors, and found 
it at length in a distant land, ‘in a secret stable and hidden in a 
horse’s ear.’ ? 

Certainly Kenneth Grahame, while still a bachelor, held some 
master-key that enabled him to discern and express with absolute 
conviction all that lies behind the ‘ mental aloofness of the child,’ 
as he called it—the habit of withdrawing into a realm of his own, 
and spending ‘at least a fair half of actual existence’ there. 


‘Some wealthy and enviable mites run three or four kingdoms 
at once, of differing qualities and capabilities, keeping them all 
going together, as a juggler sustains half a dozen oranges in mid- 
air. Others there are, of more fickle nature, who periodically 
abandon their kingdoms for fresh conquests in a newer Spain. .. . 
But, as a general rule, the kingdom is colonised in the earliest 
possible days of sub-consciousness—undergoes alterations, of 
course, extensions, re-peoplings, as time goes on and experience 
teaches lessons—but remains practically the same kingdom, always 
there, always handy to step into, up to a time when one would 
blush to be suspected of such a possession.” ® 


Outwardly, Kenneth Grahame’s life was uneventful, yet its 
circumstance shaped a personality that counted in every company 
1 Kenneth Grahame : Life, Letters and Unpublished Work, by Patrick Chalmers. 


1933. Methuen. 
® Ibid. 3 Ibid. From an unpublished essay. 
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he entered ; so that it was said: ‘Those who did not know him 
loved him for his books ; those who knew and loved him personally 
often did not know he was a writer.’ 

He was born—the famous Dr. James Simpson helping him into 
the world—at Edinburgh in March of 1859, the third child of 
James Cunninghame Grahame, an advocate who was in the line 
of descent from Robert Bruce, and his beautiful wife, Bessie Ingles 
of Lasswade. In the following year Grahame was appointed Sheriff 
Substitute of Argyllshire and they left Edinburgh for Ardrishaig— 
where the little boy first gained his lifelong love of the sea and 
boats—while a new home was being built for them at Inverary. 
Within a twelvemonth after they moved into it, Mrs. Grahame 
died of scarlet fever on the day that Kenneth, too, was attacked 
by the same illness. He was desperately ill, and when he recovered 
the children were taken south to be put in the charge of their 
grandmother at Cookham Dene. We are told that James Grahame 
allowed the loss of his young wife to crush him, giving up his post 
in Scotland to live abroad, and he only saw his children occasion- 
ally during the remainder of his life. 

Later Mrs. Ingles made a home for them at Cranborne, where 
her son was curate, and there Kenneth became the pupil of its 
scholarly vicar who suggested his sketch in The Golden Age of the 
absent-minded saint ‘to whom his fellows were gentlemen all, 
neither Jew nor Gentile, clean nor unclean.’ The small boy who 
strayed into the village, ‘elated with isolation’ and nose in air, 
and came into collision with ‘a tall elderly man, clean shaven, 
clad in well-worn black,’ was treated with the same courtesy. 
Expecting a cuff for his carelessness, he was met with apologies, 
and at once offered refreshment— if your engagements will permit.’ 


‘My only engagement that afternoon was an arithmetic lesson, 
and I had not intended to keep it in any case; so I passed in, 
while he held the gate open politely... . A straight flagged walk 
led up to the cool-looking old house, and my host, lingering in his 
progress at this rose-tree and that, forgot all about me at least 
twice, waking up and apologising humbly after each lapse. During 
these intervals I put two and two together, and identified him as 
the Rector—a bachelor, eccentric, learned exceedingly, round 
whom the crust of legend was already beginning to form; to 
myself an object of special awe, in that he was alleged to have 
written a real book.’ } 


1° A Harvesting.’ 
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They entered the study, which seemed to the boy’s eyes an 
ideal room, a refuge from feminine fripperies and the tyranny of 
aunts; crowded with books, cheered with tobacco and containing 
a piano—on which he was actually invited to strum, while the 
Rector drifted to his writing-table, and ‘in ten seconds was out 
of sight and call.’ 

Perhaps Kenneth learned from the Rector’s prototype some- 
thing of that sympathy and consideration for youth which made 
him inevitably the friend of children in after years; and caused 
him, when he had become famous, to answer every one of their 
letters which came to him from all parts of the world. But he 
did not belong—except in his imaginative powers—to the type of 
childhood shown in The Golden Age and Dream Days. At least, 
the few characteristics of his schoolroom days at Cranborne that 
are mentioned in Mr. Patrick Chalmers’ biography differ from those 
of the ‘ young varmints’ who play truant, chase Farmer Larkin’s 
live stock, and seize his boat for their Argo in an unlawful river 
expedition. 

Kenneth Grahame was sent in 1868 to St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford, then newly opened, where he proved himself quick-witted, 
humorous and athletic ; becoming head of the school and a member 
of its eleven, captain of the Rugby XV, and a great lover of the 
Thames. He wished to take his degree at the University and 
enter one of the learned professions, but his elders decided against 
this course on the ground of expense, and at seventeen he was 
nominated to the future clerkship. It was a tame alternative for 
one of his tastes and talents, but he seems to have accepted his 
fate without protest or resentment. 

He did not begin his career at the Bank of England till January, 
1879; and he spent the interval as a voluntary worker in his 
uncle’s Westminster office, in order to gain experience. He passed 
the entrance examination with honours and was awarded full 
marks for his English essay, a distinction not attained by any 
entrant before or since. Some years later he stepped, almost sud- 
denly, into the ranks of literature as one of ‘ Henley’s young men.’ 
He gladly acknowledged: ‘Mr. Henley was the first editor who 
gave me a full and a frank and a free show, who took all I had and 
asked me for more; I should be a pig if I ever forgot him.’ 

In 1893 a collection of his essays from The National Observer 
was published by Matthews and Lane in a small volume ;? and 


1 Pagan Papers. 
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was warmly praised by reviewers and public. The Yellow Book 
was founded in the following year by John Lane, at once attracting 
a brilliant group of artists and writers, among whom Kenneth 
Grahame took his place in his wonted silent and modest fashion. 

His biographer quotes Miss Netta Syrett’s estimate of her fellow- 
contributor to The Yellow Book, as he seemed to her when they 
used to meet at the Harlands’ house in London. 


‘He was sane and normal and I should like to have known 
him better... . I liked his sense of humour and his complete 
freedom from the affectations which so puzzled me in the other 
men of the set. .. . He never spoke much unless he had something 
to say ; he never said anything unkind about anybody, or to any- 
body, except through his inability to be insincere.... The 
Yellow Book set . . . was like a flame flashing up and then going 
out—too brilliant to last, too unreal, too artificial. And in the 
set we all admired Kenneth tremendously and the appearance of 
one of his articles would be hailed as an event and discussed at 
length next Saturday night.’ 


Early in 1894, The National Observer had come to an end, and 
W. E. Henley became editor of The New Review, whereupon Gra- 
hame divided his work between Harland and his earlier friend, 
until The Yellow Book withered away, leaving for a permanent 
memorial only Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings, and the essays by 
Kenneth Grahame which had introduced an element of humour 
and freshness to its pages. Before the last issue of the periodical 
was made, John Lane reprinted these, with other sketches of five 
immortal boys and girls, under the title of The Golden Age. The 
little book was received with a chorus of praise from the professional 
critics and from delighted readers alike. 

Mr. Chalmers recalls the fact that Swinburne wrote two columns 
of appreciation, naming Harold as his favourite among the children ; 
and suggesting that he in particular was fitted to be ‘a good play- 
fellow for Shakespeare’s Mamillius.’ Indeed, it is easy to see 
how much that ‘ gallant child,’ with his strong sense of drama, 
has in common with Harold as he acts the part of Jason in an 
old pig-trough ; or tramps the streets of an imaginary city, ‘ ringing 
a noiseless bell and offering phantom muffins to invisible wayfarers ’ ; 
or turns himself at will into an elderly clubman in London, ‘ ascend- 
ing the steps of the Athenssum with a jaunty air, suggestive rather 
of the Junior Carlton.’ The narrator adds: ‘ Heaven only knows 
how the germ of this dreary pastime first found way into his small- 
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boyish being. It was his own invention, and he was proportion- 
ately proud of it.’} 

One is tempted to follow up Swinburne’s hint, and find other 
‘ classic ’ affinities for these youngsters ; to pair Charlotte with the 
heroine of Wonderland and let Edward argue things out with Tom 
Tulliver, whom he so strongly resembles in his ‘stern practical 
bent,’ and his propensity for grabbing the leading parts in every 
game or drama. As for Selina, half tomboy and half eternal 
feminine, she could be content with the society of ‘the Vicarage 
girls’ on ordinary occasions; yet sought her true soul-mates 
among naval heroes—and above all Nelson, as she proved con- 
clusively on Trafalgar Day.* 

Three years later (1898) Dream Days, further records of the 
same family group, was as warmly welcomed ; and many editions 
of both books were called for in England and America. Kenneth 
Grahame, too, had recently been appointed Secretary of the Bank of 
England; and he wore his oddly assorted honours with equal dignity, 

A colleague in banking and a fellow worker in the East End 
wrote, after Grahame’s death, of his professional aspect : 


‘I think the value of Kenneth’s work in the Bank of England 
lay rather on the literary and advisory side than on the adminis- 
trative and constructive. He left to others the carrying out of 
big schemes. ... In all the push and bustle of a great institu- 
tion, the conflicting interests of different departments, ... Ken- 
neth was just the man to hold the balance—always there, always 
wise, never too busy to see anyone, a sound adviser of the Governor, 
never rattled, and universally respected—he was a far greater force 
than most men imagined at the time. ... Kenneth played a 
great part in the affairs of the Bank of England and played it 
well,’ 3 


And the writer of a memorial article in The Old Lady, the 
Bank’s quarterly review, alluded to the former Secretary’s unusual, 
and generally unknown, attainments outside its walls: 


‘ Amongst those who have served the Bank there have not been 
wanting men with definite literary gifts, but it was left for the 
nineteenth century to produce the man who was to be both an 
official of the Bank and a literary artist of the first rank, and the 
name of Kenneth Grahame will always be held in high honour by 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street and those who serve her.’ 


1*Snowbound.’ The Golden Age. 


**The Twenty-first of October” ” Dream Days. * Quoted in the Life. * Ibid. 
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In the spring of 1899, after a serious illness Kenneth Grahame 
went to recover in Cornwall, and while staying at Fowey he married 
Miss Elspeth Thomson of Edinburgh. Their first home was in 
Durham Villas, Campden Hill, and in that house their only child, 
Alastair, was born in the following year. There, too, he became 
the close friend of Mr. Graham Robertson, who understood and 
admired his reserved, even shy, neighbour; and has described 
him, in a contribution to the biography, more vividly, perhaps, 
than anyone else. They shared a variety of interests, from animals 
to the work of William Blake, and the internal affairs of Fairyland. 
Both were authorities on its manners and customs: 


‘.,. and we would discuss the points of view, proclivities and 
antecedents of its inhabitants with all the passionate earnestness 
displayed by really sensible people when speaking of Latest Quota- 
tions, Lunch Scores or Cup Finals.’ 


When Mr. Graham Robertson’s play, Pinkie and the Fairies, 
was produced at a London theatre, he persuaded his friend to 
come to the dress rehearsal. As he counted the author of The 
Golden Age ‘the greatest living authority upon Aunts,’ and his 
play dealt with the same theme, he was greatly relieved by Kenneth 
Grahame’s approval. The playwright and artist adds a personal 


) impression received that evening : 


‘I remember, as he came towards me through the press, realising 
how distinct he was from the people round him, . . . there was a 
splendour about him that was both of the body and the spirit. . . . 
As I then saw him, towering above his fellows, his beauty took on a 
new significance, showing him as . . . one who had looked into 
the eyes of Pan and listened to the Piper at the Gates of Dawn.’ 


It was after the Grahames had moved out of London to a 
house at Cookham Dene, that The Wind in the Willows grew out 
of a bedtime story told to his little son, and continued in a series 
of letters written to the child when he was away from home with 
his governess. For the first time, here was a book for children 
themselves ; and their elders, who had revelled in the penetration 
and charm of Kenneth Grahame’s earlier sketches of childhood, 
were inclined, at the outset, to resent this change of scene and 
manner. 

Yet The Wind in the Willows} brought him enduring fame 
and, incidentally, a fortune in royalties. Even those who, like 
1 Published 1908. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, began by being unable to enjoy any other 
company than ‘the ever-delightful Harold and his associates,’ 
ended by accepting Mole and Rat and Badger, and Toad of the 
‘lurid and imaginative cheek,’ with whole-hearted affection. 

The public, and Kenneth Grahame’s friends, and even the 
children, clamoured in vain for another book. The increased leisure 
which his retirement from the Bank brought to him in the same 
year, was not given to writing, but to his old loves—boating and 
sea-fishing on the Cornish coast, country life in a Berkshire village,. 
or an occasional sauntering holiday in Italy. During the War, in 
his old farmhouse ‘in King Alfred’s country, probably much as it 
was a thousand years ago,’ Kenneth Grahame acted as a kind of 
deputy for parson, squire and doctor, besides drilling the village 
boys and men. His own son was too young for active service, but 
that beloved and gifted lad was killed, just before his twentieth 
birthday, by an accident at Oxford. 

A few years later the lure of the river drew Kenneth Grahame 
back to a home on its banks, and the remainder of his life was 
spent at Pangbourne, within sight and sound of the familiar waters. 
There, one summer night, he fell asleep ; the copy of The Talisman 
that he had been reading in bed fell to the ground, and he never 
regained consciousness. It was a fitting close to a life that was 
always ruled by a great simplicity. 


Few grown-up people had the privilege of counting Kenneth 
Grahame among their correspondents, but the Life includes a 
number of letters that he wrote to an American friend—letters 
which still retain the flavour and the grace which must have made 
them a delight to receive. Sometimes, too, he was persuaded to 
give a talk, rather than a lecture, revealing his fastidious taste in 
prose, and his appreciation of a wide range of literature. To most 
of us Kenneth Grahame was only a name attached to a power of 
enchantment—one that could set us in ‘The Magic Ring’ of a 
circus ; or introduce us to a real live Dragon of engaging manners 
and no anti-social vices, but so indolent that he had to be forced 
into combat with St. George. 

It showed an almost uncanny knowledge of children’s ways and 
emotions that he could enter so thoroughly into the feelings of both 
Selina and Harold on the occasion of their falling out ; and depict 
Charlotte’s righteous indignation over the episode described in 
‘Sawdust and Sin.’ But perhaps the supreme instances of his 
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mingled memory and intuition are to be found in the sketches of 
‘Exit Tyrannus’ and of Edward’s departure to his first school. 
In spite of the extraordinary success of The Wind in the Willows, 
with its forty editions and stage version, Kenneth Grahame never 
became a popular figure. He was too rare a spirit and too much 
a natural solitary for that. Even the few who knew something of 
his inner life were conscious of a touch of mystery and remoteness 
in the man—of that quality which Lionel Johnson acknowledged 





in his friend : 
‘As one of us, he wrought 
Things of the common hour: 
Thence was the charmed soul brought 
That gave each act such power ; 
The natural beauty of a flower ?’ 


TIME IS A DREAM. 


To-pay is to-morrow, soon over, soon ended ; 

To-morrow is gone and returns not again. 

The days you remember, together are blended, 

And the ones you forget are forgotten in vain. 

If only forever would pass in a moment, 

And gone be the sorrow, and lost be the pain, 

Then rain would be banished, and winds would be silent, 

And nothing could hurt: only peace would remain. 

Or could only to-day be transformed to forever 

And last thro’ the years in the calm of content : 

Then the longing for Knowledge, the useless endeavour 

To grapple for power till all courage be spent, 

Would be lost like the whisper of hours that are gone, 

Or the dust that was there ere the wind passed along ; 

And we, in our happiness lingering on, 

Would find peace in a rainbow, and love in a song. 
JANE TULLOCH. 
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FLOWER POT END. 
BY R. H. MOTTRAM. 

[Patsy Curell lives with her father, Fred, and her sister, Violet, in Flower Pot 
End, and works half-time for her aunt, Rose Abigail, housekeeper at the Rectory, 
St. Mary-le-Pleasant, to the Rev. Edmung Curtice: years ago Rose loved his 
brother, Phil, who stole and ran away. Edmund brings his friend, Malcolm 
Aubyn, to inspect Flower Pot End, now scheduled as a ‘ slum clearance’ area, 
Patsy’s cousin, Walter, takes her to Holgate: there a strange man, half tramp, 
half gentleman, asks her if she is Rose or Rose’s daughter. Thisis Phil, who, 
shabby and impenitent, turns up secretly at the Rectory and is housed—most 
gladly by Rose, reluctantly by Edmund.] 


CHAPTER VII. 
RECTOR’S HOLIDAY. 


No man ever took a chosen vocation more seriously than the 
Reverend Edmund Curtice. On that particular evening he had a 
Committee, and a special service. Both these occasions demanded 
the exercise of those qualities without which he would never have 
chosen the priesthood, and which, he confidently hoped, had been 
strengthened rather than diminished by the exercise he had made 
of them. 

He felt so, if only from what followed. For the Committee 
met in no fit condition to decide anything. Some had ideas as 
to the business in hand, though by no means all. Some appeared 
to have no ideas whatever, and to be more than a little surprised 
to find any expected of them. Those who had ideas again, were 
by no means all provided by nature with means of expressing 
them. They seemed to him usually prone to express almost any- 
thing else. He shepherded them, in his kindly fashion, and saw 
that right conclusions were arrived at. 

He passed on, to the special week-night service he held for 
transport workers. Carefully he said the words that belonged to 
it. The organ followed in the places laid down for it. They were 
lucky to have anyone so careful and reverent as Miss Purson at 
the organ. The boys’ voices were really coming on quite well. 
Sad that, when they got to their best, boys’ voices began to 
break. 
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The service came to an end. The choir filed away, and he 
took pains to give them a nod and smile of encouragement. 

One impish-faced youngster, half out and half into his jacket, 
put himself forward. What was it ? 

‘Mother’s got a house, sir!’ 

‘I’m very glad to hear it, Egbert!’ 

That much was obvious. He was always glad when any of 
his parishioners ‘got a house.’ It invariably meant that they 
moved from indifferent to more satisfactory surroundings. 

‘When will you be able to go?’ 

‘End of next week, sir!’ 

‘That’s right. I hope you'll like your new quarters!’ 

‘Yessir. Please, sir, Mother says that’s over beyond Meadow- 
sweet, and there’s no trams on Sunday mornings, so I can’t get to 
service ! ’ 

‘I see. That will be a pity.’ Actually young Egbert was a 
type of boy no one could call brilliant, and who rather dragged 
on the others. However, there would be a gap it would take 
some weeks to fill adequately, and in any case, however little 
disposed he might feel, and however careful to avoid making 
special cases of any of his people, he must see that this family 
felt itself regretted. He made a mental note, and went over to 
the vestry, standing patient and observant, in case anyone should 
want him. Here was Theodore, his clerk, fussing with some 
registers, and Theodore would know what to do, he knew every- 
thing about everybody in the parish, would know whom to see, 
to fill up the place of young Egbert. So he began. 

‘I hear the Canterburys are moving.’ 

‘Yes, they are.’ Old Theodore spoke like the retired lawyer’s 
clerk that he was, as if people were facts, and facts had a life that 
was almost human. ‘ The new estate at Meadowsweet has become 
available. As from the sixteenth !’ 

‘It sounds,’ thought the Rector to himself, ‘ just as if someone 
had come of age. Perhaps really it is like that!’ But he held 
his peace, wise with the practice of years, that had taught him 
that, given time, Theodore, who knew everything, would tell him 
some of it. Squatting in front of the safe in which he was arranging 
papers, Theodore went on: 

‘They’ve completed two units of twelve houses of the parlour 
type. That gives alternative accommodation. They can now 
decant the applicants under the Area Schedules!’ 
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‘Oh, yes, I see!’ the Rector has to reply, lest he should seem 
inattentive, ungrateful or uncomprehending. The first two he wag 
certainly not. The latter described him exactly. What was all 
this about? Did one describe: human beings whose abode was 
not so spacious, airy, well built, and all that one could wish as 
‘applicants,’ or ‘applicants under the area schedules.’ But old 
Theodore was going on in his voice that sounded so like an attempt 
to close the vestry door when a particle of grit had got wedged 
underneath, a voice that had become raucous, now shrill, now 
hoarse, from a lifetime spent inhaling the fumes of ink, the ex- 
halations of sheepskin, the fine dust that rubs off the surface of 
blotting-paper. 

‘We shall have a lot of trouble with it, I’m afraid. Nearly 
the whole of Flower Pot End has been under a Reparation Order, 
You knew that, didn’t you?’ 

There was no complaint or blame in the tone, but the Rector 
could not somehow escape the feeling that he was being told to be 
careful, that he was upon his oath, that anything he said might be 
used as evidence against him, and that he was not to tell Theodore 
any hearsay information obtained at secondhand. 

‘ Yes, I did,’ he answered firmly. ‘I made use of the informa- 
tion you gave me, and had Mr. Aubyn down to look at the place. 
I’ve had no report of what his Society intends to do, but I suppose 
it’ll do something.” 

‘They can purchase and repair, if they think it’s worth while. 
But that won’t keep the people there if they can get alternative 
accommodation in Meadowsweet ! ’ 

‘ Theodore, you speak as if the whole of Flower Pot End were 
on the move!’ 

The Rector spoke with unwonted vehemence. He had suddenly 
received the sensation of having embarked on a landslide, of being 
adrift on an iceberg. The very ground beneath his feet seemed 
unstable. 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if they were!’ came the unemotional 
reply ; ‘ some of ’em can’t pay the new scale of rents, that’s the only 
safeguard. But there’s other schemes beside the big new suburb 
at Meadowsweet. There’s this rehousing in the demolished area, 
in suitable flats!” 

‘Those won’t take our families!’ the Rector snatched at a 
straw. 

‘It wasn’t intended they should. They’ll take the old single 
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people, and the old couples, though. And the effect will be that 
your Mr. Aubyn will find a house here and a house there, that 
might be reconditioned and let, but it won’t pay him if all the 
others in between are going to be empty, and ruinous, and finally 
fall down ! ’ 

The Rector swallowed. Something which in a person of less 
self-control might have amounted almost to panic, was rising in 
him. 
‘You talk, Theodore, as if we were faced with a migration of 
the population ! ’ 

Now it was old Theodore’s turn to smile. 

‘Oh, no, sir, I should never use such a word. More applicable, 
if I might say so, to sea-gulls. You're not faced with anything 
except that people like to get on if they can. Naturally you don’t 
understand that. How should you? You’ve found your Rectory 
adequate to your requirements. But most of the people in Flower 
Pot End have been short of elbow room. And they’re all so in- 
dependent nowadays. “Tisn’t like before the War, when people 
used to know their place. They’ve got all stirred up. Why, most 
of Flower Pot End never was so well off in its life. They wish 
they were still making munitions. They had to be looked after 
then. They wish someone would come and blow up a lot of houses 
with bombs. They’d get some new ones built. Next to a German 
they like a Sanitary Inspector. If you’d been rent collecting with 
me, when he’s about, you’d have heard the tales they told him. 
Made you blush, though they were all true!’ 

‘I think I am pretty well aware of the conditions in Flower 
Pot End!’ the Rector replied shortly. 

‘Of course you are, sir. When you go round they send the 
little boys on in front to tell the others you’re coming. They 
clear things up a bit for you, because they don’t like to hurt your 
feelings, and they want to look deserving after all the trouble 
you've taken with them. And so they should, I’m sure!’ 

Old Theodore punted one last parcel into the depth of the safe. 

‘But it’s another thing, when the Inspector’s there. They 
don’t want to appear deserving to him. They want to appear 
so bad that he’ll be forced to move ’em. There are people that 
come and hire the worst rooms in Flower Pot End for the sake 
of getting moved out of them!’ 

‘ But surely the landlord knows what they’re up to?’ 
Old Theodore’s voice took on the humorous unction of one 
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who lets the uninitiated into a joke they ought to have been able 
to see for themselves, the creaking imitation of a key turning in a 
rusty lock with difficulty, but turning : 

‘The landlords are all small people. You know that, sir, 
Even if they weren’t, do you find many people unwilling to make 
an extra shilling if they can? Quietly, of course. And honestly, 
Oh, yes, do you suppose that there are a lot of clauses against 
subletting in the leases they grant in Flower Pot End ?’ 

The old man quaked all over with laughter, and answered 
himself : 

‘ There isn’t a written lease in the whole neighbourhood. They 
do what they can. It’s a great lesson in the results of poverty. 
The poor can’t do anything. Whenever I hear you read that 
piece about “The Poor ye have always with you” I think of 
Flower Pot End, and say to myself ‘‘ Then God help you, because 
they can’t!” That’s what I say!’ 

Amid much that was uncertain and perplexing, and much else 
in regard to which he was diffident, the Rector was certain about 
one thing; that it was no business of Theodore’s to discuss the 
scriptures. 

‘But what is all this leading to?’ he demanded. ‘ What is 
to become of the property ?’ 

‘There'll be someone after that, before long, you'll see. It 
can still be used for a warehouse, or a factory, so long as no one 
lives there !’ 

A warehouse or a factory! Excellent and necessary things, 
and less trouble than a—er—poor residential district, of course. 
The Rector would never use the word ‘slum’ in connection with 
Flower Pot End. To him, it denoted not merely a place in which 
people were poor, buildings bad, and conditions precarious, but a 
place uncared for, left derelict, spiritually as well as materially. 
That, he could swear, Flower Pot End was not. 

Confronted then, with this new fate that seemed to threaten 
his people, the Rector took a glance round and bade his clerk good 
evening. 

‘Good evening, sir!’ responded the voice, hardly distinguish- 
able from the sliding of the bolts of the safe, a voice in which de- 
ference was blended with condescension, but which had a tone of 
finality. 

He had a new and surprising feeling that he did not know 
where to go. His instinct was to go through the archway into 
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Flower Pot End and look at the subject of his conversation with 
Theodore. But it was already dusk, families would be in the 
stage of going to bed, of being in a half-dressed, half-fed state, 
which made them awkward before him, and him still more awkward 
before them, for while they had merely a sort of hesitancy on 
the score of what might or might not be ‘ manners’ to allow him 
to see, he felt far more acutely that he was infringing their privacy. 
Now, those humble folk hadn’t much in the world, but their privacy 
was theirs, and he was the last man to break in upon it. And 
somehow he didn’t want to go indoors either just then. Then 
he did know what he wanted, the realisation struck him with a 
feeling of compunction. He wanted his holiday. He wanted not 
only fresh air, but fresh atmosphere. He was half-ashamed. They 
were all so decent, behaved so well, complained so little. If they 
weren’t always very intelligent, who was he to blame them ? 
Cleverness would never save the world. He liked old Theodore 
and young Egbert, he had the profoundest respect for Miss Purson. 
He got on well with all of them, and who could want better neigh- 
bours than the Curells or a more perfect housekeeper than Rose 
Abigail ? 

But just at that moment he wanted his holiday, he wanted 
to go away from them and not to see any of them again for three 
weeks at least. He didn’t want to hear their voices or sympathise 
with their feelings. He didn’t want his comfortable bed at the 
Rectory, his well-used and adequate study. He didn’t want, and 
this was really shocking, and he hid it sedulously within himself, 
to serve God in the beautiful old building consecrated to that 
purpose, and placed in his care. What did he want instead ? 
He wanted the discomforts of a channel crossing, the anthracite 
grit of foreign trains, the continental smell of wine casks and 
beeswax and drains and different tobacco. He wanted the ex- 
cruciating pains of sitting up at night in second-class carriages, 
and the delicious thrill of waking in a mountain-framed dawn, and 
being turned out on to a platform that was but a ledge on a hill- 
side, and of there buying a bow! of almost undrinkably hot coffee, 
and an almost unbiteable crusty roll, He wanted the steamy heat 
of pine woods and the baking heat of short-cropped pastures, the 
glare of the snow-field and the dazzle of the milk-white torrent 
lashing the boulders of the mountain-side. He wanted to see the 
gentian and the alpenrose, and the piercing blue of the ice and 
the dark shadow of the precipice. He was home-sick, in the very 
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reverse of the usual meaning of the word, he was sick of home 
and wanted to leave it. 

Well, he was going at the end of the week. Yet, as had often 
happened, to him before, the nearer came the moment of release, 
the more difficult was it to support those last days of routine, 
And now, the difficulties seemed to be banking up and threatening 
his holiday, as gathering clouds threaten a picnic. 

This would never do. He was getting nervy. To a man of 
his upbringing, the exhibition of private feelings was abhorrent, 
He summoned his considerable store of self-control. Here he was 
pacing his churchyard in the dusk like a caged animal instead of 
the incumbent of the parish. He resolutely retraced his steps, let 
himself out, and followed the alley down to his own door. He 
would do nothing to-night, but have supper. 

It was a pleasant sight then, to see Rose with a tray of food 
and drink. He made his habitual remarks to her, and realised 
with the suddenness of the victim of an accident that there was 
something wrong. Something wrong with Rose. The thing was 
almost a contradiction in terms. Nothing was ever wrong with 
Rose. She was the most faithful, the more than adequate main- 
stay of his professional life. She had all the competence, and 
he secretly felt fully the intelligence and the devotion of a wife, 
without any of the disturbing implications. While he did not 
erect celibacy into a theory, he felt that there was a great deal 
to be said for it in his own case, with so good a housekeeper as 
Rose. Something wrong? There had been nothing wrong with 
Rose since her sister, Mrs. Curell, had died, all those years ago, 
and even that she had turned into a blessing, with her care of 
the girls. He asked her what it was, and in a moment, the blow 
had glanced off Rose and struck him. At the time he did not 
even appreciate the compliment she paid him by being so upset 
about his private affairs, but then Rose was of the old faithful 
sort, who identified themselves with the trouble of their employers 
so personally. 

‘ Phil!’ 

It made his head go round, it was so utterly unexpected. Here, 
in the house, bringing with him a whole train of circumstances 
the Rector had never reviewed! He might have remained 
dumbfounded and only half-credulous, had there not been those 
tell-tale corroborative sounds upstairs. Phil, going from the 
bathroom, to bed. You couldn’t disbelieve in that, it’ was too 
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domestic. Many things can be willed away, but not the bath- 
room. 

When, however, he set foot resolutely as he could upon the 
stairs, he found out how shrewd the blow had been. He could 
hardly get up to the first floor. He summoned all his moral courage, 
and forced his limbs to obey him. The task of opening the door 
of the guest-room was as repugnant as one of those he had had to 
perform occasionally, on juries, or sick visiting, when it was neces- 
sary to interview a dead body. He went in. 

Then another feeling took him. Here was no sobering, cleansing 
finality of death. Here was Phil whom he loved well enough and 
who had disgraced them all. Phil, unrepentant, carrying a sort 
of infection of disgrace and obloquy with him. It was harder to 
face than passive death. 

He made nothing of the fact that Phil had come unasked, 
unwanted, uncontrite, and was sitting there, wearing his pyjamas. 
All that he could have forgiven, to anyone in need, and to no one 
more easily than his own brother. It was the contagion that 
clung to Phil, the disabling, detrimental influence that might upset 
all that delicately balanced relationship of priest and parish, of 
the good man and gentleman which he himself unashamedly was, 
and the poor, less fortunate dependent folk who looked up to him. 
If there was going to be a scandal, headlines in the newspapers, 
what would happen to it all? He stood there, in front of his 
brother, and could not even look at him continuously, could not 
speak to him at all, so that it was Phil who spoke first, and realised 
all his worst fears. 

Phil was jaunty. No other word could describe it, and the 
Rector might have been annoyed on his own account, had he not 
been horrified on account of the parish. 

‘Phil!’ was all he could say, and that was an effort. ‘ What 
am I to do?’ 

No answer. It wasn’t wonderful. There wasn’t any answer, 
of course. He had to ask again, if Phil had any idea what his 
position was. Phil put on the pathetic note, of course, and the 
Rector found it hard to bear, the real pathos of the situation seemed 
to him to be in another direction. But all Phil answered was to 
ask for his supper. 

Of course he should have it. The Rector rang the bell and 
Rose brought it. While she was in the room he did not speak, 
his mind groping painfully amid half-comprehended but unforgotten 
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reports of legal proceedings. Was he ‘condoning a felony’? (ry 
did they call it ‘sheltering a malefactor’? No. That wasn’t it. 
Conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice? ‘ Compounding a felony,’ 
was that it? How long, in Heaven’s name did a warrant run, 
if warrant there was? Alone with his brother, he tried again 
to make out where he stood—where they stood, for in this they 
were tied by one of the closest relationships, and now by com- 
plicity—or collusion, did lawyers call it? He tried to make out 
what they must do. He found himself faced with a new difficulty, 
It was all so long ago. Phil seemed to have acquired that queer 
mental shiftiness he had noticed in people who had been guilty 
not only of moral lapse, but of that loss of steady habit of thought 
and action which regular life and devotion to duty, and a standard 
of conduct maintained in one. Phil supping was a different man, 
speaking in a different voice, to Philsupperless. A mood of bravado 
had come upon his brother, who answered his desperate question 
calmly : 

‘If in doubt, Edmund, about what to do with me, consult 
your lawyer, he’ll know!’ 

‘Phil, have you reflected ? If he says I must hand you over ?’ 
was all the Rector could get out. 

‘Then hand me over, Edmund!’ 

‘How can I?’ It was wrung from the Rector with a fervour 
that was almost anguished. 

He left the room, went mechanically downstairs, ate his supper, 
without knowing, and dismissed Rose. Once alone, the Rector 
found the reality of his brother’s presence in the house receding 
from him. The physical contact was replaced by two intensely 
personal and private feelings. One was that he had been through 
so much in that last hour that he couldn’t really feel or think 
any more, and that really he must now leave it to God. Surely 
there was in divine wisdom and omnipotence a right thing to do, 
and a powerful way of doing it. He might after doing his best 
so strenuously, in so unforeseen and exacting an emergency, rest a 
little and leave it to a power and knowledge greater than his. 
The other was, that he must have his holiday. He had a brief 
sudden vision of ice-cold water tumbling over stones, and a sun 
that only shines in high altitudes. He must get to that, away 
from all this. 

Across it broke the sound of Rose’s footstep, on the stair. She 
had been removing Phil’s tray and making all secure for the night. 
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She was trustworthy in any case. What a blessing she knew all 
about the miserable affair. She must remember Phil’s original 
flight all those years ago! She had never asked about it, of course, 
and he had never spoken to her of it. But clearly she must know, 
and in any case he must say some word to her. Here she was, 
waiting to know if there were anything more that night. Ah! 
there would never again be such servants as the Abigails, Rose, 
and long ago her sister, and now her niece, had been and were. 
That reminded him, and he spoke courteously and firmly to her 
about the need for precaution. She grasped it all perfectly, at 
once, as she had always grasped his wants and foreseen his wishes, 
ever since his father’s time. Without his having to humiliate 
himself by begging or commanding, she assumed her part of the 
concealment, and shrewdly remarked that no one would recognise 
Phil. More as a matter of form than because he doubted her 
calm reassurance, he catechised her. Curell? Ah! that young 
niece, the child in her innocence might let something out? No! 
Rose would see to that! The girl wasn’t wanted until the day 
after to-morrow and wouldn’t know him anyhow. No, with sad 
reminiscence, he recalled, she’d been born since Phil left. Mrs. 
Allman, the charlady? Should she be put off? No, that he 
rebelled against, that decent sort of a woman shouldn’t lose her 
day’s work through fault in his family. Supported and comforted 
by Rose’s voice, he left it to her. 
That was all. And now, wouldn’t God help him ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PATSY’S DAY’S WORK. 


Ir was market day, or rather it had been, for already the crowd 
was flowing, like some undeterminate and noisy stream, away 
from the market-place, from the cinemas and dance halls, the 
stalls and cattle pens, the pubs and the bus and rail stations, 
and drifting down from Church Alley, which formed a convenient 
short cut for some portions of Cross Street and South Street, to 
the parts where the late shoppers more particularly resided. Had 
any of them had time to reflect upon it, there was every sign of 
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the strange sweeping changes in the habit of the city. Church 
Alley had been the old parochial thoroughfare, around which people 
were born, lived their lives, and were buried. Flower Pot End 
from being a palace had become a slum and was now becoming a 
derelict area. The Rectory that had replaced the priests’ house 
remained, and Curell’s shop. 

Under the electric lamp swung on a bracket before the front 
of the shop, Patsy’s uncovered head glowed, as if the rapid calcu- 
lation and cheerful conversation she was conducting with several 
persons at once caused a kind of mental luminousness that irradiated 
her hair and skin. 

Perched on the corner of the great sloping counter, that filled 
the whole window, and was now showing its stained and worm 
surface as the piles of fruit and vegetables and flowers were being 
picked up by shrewd purchasers, her eyes flicked from one customer 
to another, her busy lips when not employed in holding the silver 
coin for which she had to give change, moved in perpetual badinage, 
and curled with a cheerful smile. Occasionally she had to twist 
half-round to call some query or demand to her father, in the depth 
of the living-room. She did not have to speak twice. Her father 
had long surrendered any initiative he had ever possessed to his 
daughters. An all-wise Providence provided dogs that ran and 
crossword puzzles that netted the final pages of newspapers. It 
was enough. He could exist very well like that, in a perpetual 
state of undress. Only on a busy evening like this, he would 
stand, his hands hanging from his tattoo’d arms, like breeching- 
straps waiting to be hooked on, in case Patsy should need him, 
and when he saw her, with her mouth and her hands and her mind 
full of several transactions at once, he would gently come up from 
his support position, as it were, and sustain the attack of the public 
until she was disembarrassed. 

Thus, as some beerful, home-wandering countryman lurched 
along and stopped to demand : 

‘ What’s o’clock ?’ he would reply : 

‘Some’ing what ticks, an’ is bigger nor a watch!’ 

A titter ran round the habitues of the alley at that hour. 

‘ Fred’s in form!’ someone would say, in congratulatory tone 
to Patsy, and she would have time to nod and smile and reach for 
yet another pound of new potatoes. 

‘Them tomatoes don’t look up to much!’ someone remarked, 
across her bent back. 
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‘*Epends wha’ you want ’em for,’ he supplied. ‘ Eatings or 
meetings. I ha’ seen ’e Chairman shut up wi’ a tomato like 'at. 
Yes, indeed, Sir and Brother! ’ 

‘Come, Fred, you know what I mean. I don’t say they’re 
bad fruit. I'll take a couple o’ pounds, if they come down to 
tuppence ! ’ 

‘Tell you wha’!’ Fred Curell picked up the bargains smartly. 
‘Two pounds for sixpence ! ’ 

‘No, no, you old rascal’ . . . and the rest of the sentence was 
lost in a roar of laughter. 

‘Wha’ are you laughing at? Waiting until it’s late, t’see if 
I'll give °em away? Well, I shan’t. I’ll eat ’em myself!’ 

‘One of your nice cauliflowers,’ a man in the uniform of the 
bus company put in here—‘and a smile!’ 

Patsy gave him both, while her father commented : 

‘She give you that in, you can give it her back if you doan 
want it!’ 

But the amateur of tomatoes was obdurate. 

‘What’s the good of your keepin’ shop if you won’t sell what 
the public want ?’ 

‘Didn’t you never hear about poor George ?’ 

‘No. What’s all this. I was talking about tomatoes.’ 

‘Poor George. Ooh-ah ” Fred shook his head despondently. 
‘He went up to that new shop on the corner. The new American 
Soda Foun’ain they call it. George, he didn’t know what Sundaes 
was! ’E see the chap mixing up something in a bowl. That 
smelt somethin’ lovely. So he say t’ the chap, give us some 0’ 
‘at. Chap, say, wait until ’at’s set. He wou’dn’t wait. He drunk 
it up. That was jelly. He was all right, George was, until that 
set. That set inside him, right tight. His missis had to lay him 
on the bed, face down’ards, and put brown paper on his back, and 
iron him wi’ warm flat irons, t’melt it!’ 

Patsy was shaking and dimpling with laughter, as everyone 
was, in hearing. Fred’s head rose above the upper end of the 
counter like some image carved out of wood and set there to deliver 

oracles. 

‘T’m right sorry about those ’omatoes,’ he resumed after a few 
moments’ silence had allowed the merriment to subside. ‘ Some- 
one’s bin and bought ’em all up while we was talking. There’s a 
thing now! Straordinary !’ 

But the would-be buyer had passed on. 
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‘T’ll put the shutters up!’ And he ambled out to the rack 
contrived in the passage-way into Garden Court, where those 
appliances of another age stood stacked between wooden ledges, 

Nothing loth, Patsy squeezed out of her improvised seat, 
stretched and yawned, and disembarrassed herself of an apron 
pocket full of loose silver. Together, father and daughter pre- 
pared for the family supper, and the rich atmosphere of the room 
behind the shop was being further enriched by the odour of the 
stoked-up stove, of frying and the steam of the boiling kettle, 
when the latch of the door was pulled by the string, and they 
were joined by Violet. 

They all said ‘ Hullo!’ in conventional greeting. Thus Fred 
Curell had greeted his wife, while he had her, and thus his daughters 
had grown up to follow the habit of their state of life. 

After supper, however, a very different atmosphere supervened, 
The father sought diligently under the faded and worn cushion of 
the armchair that was known so far back as the memory of any- 
one present could reach as ‘ Father’s chair’ for one of the accumu- 
lated newspapers that would give him one of his two means of 
release from the daily cares of the shop—greyhounds and cross- 
words. Immersed in these, he was little likely to interrupt the 
thoughts with which the girls seemed so preoccupied. They sat, 
each side of the fire, which had been allowed to die down directly 
the cooking for the evening meal had been finished. Violet had 
folded her arms and was regarding the fading glow of the coals 
with no favour. Patsy had fished out some knitting, and had 
set to work mechanically upon it. Both seemed too tired and 
disinclined to speak. But Patsy was by nature too volatile to 
endure so dull a conclusion to the day for very long, and broke 
the silence that hitherto had only been broken by Father sighing 
and grunting over the contents of his paper, the click of cinders, 
and the distant noises of the street. 

“ Violet, you look as if you were seeing Mr. Catchpole!’ 

Violet smiled wanly a smile that faded into a grimace. 

‘Well, I’m not particularly anxious to!’ 

This avowal caused Patsy, who had really made the remark at 
random in a state of somnolent fatigue, to glance shrewdly at 
her sister, with the awakened interest of a junior in one who already 
has attained to the dignity of ‘having a chap.’ 

‘What’s up? I thought you were keen on that fellow!’ 

‘Did you? Think again.’ 
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‘I don’t know, Violet, you were about with him enough!’ 

‘That doesn’t prove anything. You were about with your 
cousin Walter.’ 

The shot went home. Patsy was reduced to a mild: 

‘Oh, well, that’s different ! ’ 

‘Is it? I thought he was coming over this last week-end, 
or the week-end before last ?’ 

‘He said he might.’ Patsy, crestfallen at the turn the eon- 
versation had taken, knew no wiles to avoid the admission ! 

‘And he hasn’t. That’s what you’ve got to get used to, my 

irl ! 

‘Oh, ah!’ Patsy thought it better to be evasive. 

‘You’re too much inclined to believe what you see on the 
pictures, my girl. All that Love’s Young Dream business dates 
badly. It’s come and go nowadays, and often more go than come.’ 

It seemed to give Violet a kind of vicious pleasure to say it, 
but the effect on Patsy was depressing : 

‘Oh, Walter isn’t like that!’ she replied as bravely as she 
could. 
‘Seems like it!’ Violet commented coolly. 

‘Walter can’t get off just when he likes. He has to apply 
for leave.’ 

‘Just when he likes!’ echoed Violet. 

‘You're rarely snaisty to-night, Violet. Got a pain anywhere, 
or just fed up ?’ 

‘Not to mention.’ Violet was singularly calm in face of this 
outburst. ‘I don’t like to see you being led on.’ 

‘Led on. What d’you mean? No one’s leading me on!’ 

‘No one except yourself. You've got ideas, as I told you, 
about people that only come true on the pictures!’ 

‘I don’t. I never saw anything like Walter and me on the 


‘Did you ever see anything like Aunt Rose ?’ 
‘Not particularly. Sometimes of course there are people like 
te 

‘Gah!’ Violet made an angry contemptuous sound. ‘Do 
you ever see an old maid on the screen ?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so. I don’t remember.’ 

‘Don’t she always have ringlets and a cap and look like nothing 
on earth ?’ 

‘I have seen some like that certainly.’ 
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‘Is that like Aunt Rose ?’ 

‘No, of course not!’ 

‘But you're like Aunt Rose, aren’t you?’ 

‘So everyone says.’ 

‘Then why shouldn’t you go like she’s gone. You don’t need 
to have cap and ringlets to be an old maid, my gitl.’ 

‘You are disagreeable, to-night, Violet! What’s all this 
about ?’ 

‘ Just what I’ve said, that’s all!’ 

* Well, I shall go to bed.’ And getting up with decision, Patsy 
put her knitting away. 

‘ Quite right,’ returned Violet without the faintest malice. ‘So 
shall I!’ 

And they did, and in spite of the cramped quarters they shared, 
and the closeness of the atmosphere, and several disadvantages, 
they had youth and health and no real ill-disposition and were 
soon asleep. 

It was not until the middle of the morning that they had much 
time to notice what was going on around them. Then Fred Curell 
did notice something. 

The archway that ran under the girls’ bedroom and finished 
off the end of the buildings of Flower Pot End next to the wall 
of the Rectory outbuildings was a convenient place. Ever since 
he had had the shop, before that, for how long no one knew, the 
shutters had stood there all the day-time, piled against the wall 
in their ledges. Here, too, he could let a barrow or so that brought 
his goods, or a crate or packing-case, stand while its contents 
were being transferred to his counter or his cellar. It was one of 
those habits by which small shop-keeping is possible. He had 
never thought of the rights and wrongs of it. Of course, it did 
obstruct the passage-way into Garden Court, and even to the 
farther Orchard Court, but the inhabitants of those regions were 
no more clear about their rights than Fred Curell was about his. 
So long as he did not entirely block up their means of egress to 
the outer world, they were far from objecting. Fred was liked. 
He was reliable when they had coppers to spend with him, gener- 
ous when they had not. Under what circumstances, that which 
had been the carriage-way into the courtyard of a mansion, had 
come to be The Passage, they were as far from enquiring as he. 
And it was only by accident that, after the busy spell of the first 
of the morning, he happened to go out into the passage, and found 
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a small jobbing builder of his acquaintance standing there in the 
well-known attitude of a small jobbing builder about to job. 

The builder’s name was Bobby and he was of the sort so little 
and so recently risen from foreman bricklaying, that he was known 
to all the humbler world from which he had come, and which still 
retained contact with him as‘ Bob.’ Fred Curell began by greeting 
him : 
‘Bob, what d’y’ think you’re doin’ down my passage? We 
don’t allow no bad characters loitering here! ’ 

Just then, however, he perceived that they were not alone. 
Standing by the inner side of the now deserted, and increasingly 
dilapidated, Garden Court, was a person only slightly known to 
Fred, and who was far more difficult to place. This Mr. Hayster 
wore a raincoat and a soft felt hat, and the expression on his face 
was one of impenetrable calculation. What was he thinking ? 
Ah, that, Fred knew quite well, was beyond guessing. In the 
pubs Fred frequented, the name of Mr. Hayster was occasionally 
mentioned with interrogation, envy, admiration and doubt. He 
was that intriguing thing, a person about whom not sufficient 
was known for anything to be certain. He had, however, been 
prominent in the conversion of blocks of old property of which the 
city was full, from the purpose for which they had originally been 
intended, to other uses. He was a movement in himself, in fact, 
he was movement personified. ‘ Where he go, things shift!’ was 
the summary Fred had heard made of this person’s career, and it 
was one on which he relied. 

Bob replied to his interjection with a subdued deferential 
grunt and looked at Mr. Hayster. Fred looked at him, too. Mr. 
Hayster stared into Garden Court, but: what he was seeing no one 
could tell. Suddenly he turned round. 

‘They'll all be out this week,’ he said to Bob without appear- 
ing to notice Fred at all. ‘Then you can block this with split 
chestnut and wire.’ 

‘Right!’ said Bob, his eyes roving over the dirty old interior 
of the archway, as though seeking to determine the spots where 
he would plant the fasteners. 

Mr. Hayster turned and came back to the outer side of the 
arch, and stood looking at the churchyard, confronting them on 
the other side of Church Alley, and blocking with its trees and 
flower-beds and carefully rearranged old stones all direct access 
to the street beyond. Bob seemed to divine his thoughts, and 
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possibly, Fred thought, to scent a further bargain. Fred, no mean 
bargainer himself, though not, as it was put in the business circle 
in which he mixed, “ Artful as a cartload of monkeys,” had stil] 
some experience in the physiognomy of those about to buy, who 
desire to conceal the fact. He thought he saw that look on the 
face of Mr. Hayster, also on that of Bob. But all Bob said was: 

‘I c’d get a chap what have the lorries t’shift all that soil, 
but you’d have t’go to the Council t’get leave t’run a road through 
the churchyard. ‘Fact, I’m not sure that rest with the Council !’ 

Mr. Hayster smiled and wagged his head, as who should say: 

‘Leave it to me. I know my way round Councils!’ But he 
spoke never a word. 

Something primitive had begun to stir in Fred. Long released 
from the suppression of Army life, he had had time to observe 
that those who don’t ask don’t get, and that civil authorities can 
be intimidated, cajoled and even fooled. He classed Mr. Hayster 
as a civil authority and broke in: 

‘Here, what about my shutters. They’ve stood there this 
twenty year. ’At’s going to be rarely awkward f’r me if I can’t 
stand ’em there!’ 

He was right, with the infallibility of those who have no ground 
to stand on and chance it. Mr. Hayster gave him a cursory glance 
and said surprisingly, to Bob, not to him: 

‘ Put a padlock on the stakes, so they’ll pull on one side. We 
shall want to get out and in. Let—er—him——’ he nodded at 
Fred, ‘ have the key!’ 

‘ That’s all I want!’ Fred was quick to take him up, before 
he changed his mind. ‘I don’t wanter cause trouble t’ no one!’ 

Mr. Hayster smiled, but it was not clear if Fred were the cause 
of this, or the matter of getting leave to shift part of the church- 
yard. Whichever it was, he did not allow it to impede him, and 
with a nod to Bob he suddenly left them. 

The moment he was gone, Bob shut up like an oyster and left 
Fred standing there, much to the latter’s disgust. He would have 
liked some conversation on the subject of the upheaval to which 
his world was being subjected, but without Bob it couldn’t be done. 

The influence of Mr. Hayster, however, soon became manifest. 
The last of the inhabitants of Flower Pot End came dribbling out 
of it, all that day and the next, with their goods and chattels 
piled upon barrows, when there were enough to pile, or when 
Fred or some equally well-disposed individual who could and would 
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Jend a barrow had done so. In some cases their ‘ effects,’ as Fred 
had once seen such things described in a newspaper, and thought 
it an odd name, were not sufficiently considerable to merit such 
treatment, and were piled upon prams or carried in the arms, or 
over the shoulder, or on the bicycles of sympathetic and helpful 
younger relatives, who had come in from the more commodious 
working-class suburbs, to help in the exodus. 

‘ They don’t seem very sorry to be goin’! ’ was Fred’s comment, 
as one by one, the small groups all fiercely independent of each 
other, clattered under the archway and down the alley. 

‘No fear,’ his daughter assured him. ‘ Neither would you if 
you'd lived behind there all these years.’ 

Eventually they were gone, and Bob put up a barricade of 
split chestnut and wire and fastened it with a loop and a staple 
and a padlock and brought the key in to Patsy. 

‘You can have this, miss, in case your Dad wants t’put his 
shutters or a barrow or two inside. I'll come for it when my chaps 
want to begin pulling the place about!’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bobby, Father’ll be pleased. But whatever 
are you going to do with the old doings?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Bobby heavily, ‘that’s what we shall see if 
we live long enough !’ 

‘ As long as all that?’ Patsy couldn’t help laughing at him, 
for she was as good friends with him as with all the rest of the 
world, 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Bobby, and she was obliged to leave it at that. 

Meanwhile, she herself had not been idle. The spring-cleaning 
at the Rectory was proceeding according to plan. During the 
week that had elapsed the whole of the top floor had been done, 
with Mrs. Allman’s assistance. 

Her day’s work done at home, therefore, she took her overall 
upon her arms and made her way across Church Alley to the Rec- 
tory. There was no particular evening trade on other than market 
days and what little there was Father could be well trusted to 
look after. The front door was open and Aunt Rose called to her 
from the kitchen to make a start on the study. 

‘I’m just going out to see Mrs. Allman,’ she told her niece. 
‘This is a rare clear out behind you.~ I don’t know if she’ll expect 
to have her tram fares now she’s gone out to live with her daughter 
in Meadowsweet ! ’ P 

‘Not she,’ Patsy was quick to reply. ‘She knows when she’s 
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well off. But I daresay a word from you wouldn’t do any harm, 
Aunt Rose. You put the latch down and I'll get on!’ 

That arrangement suited Aunt Rose, who put on a hat and 
gloves, and wheeled her bicycle out of the passage and down Church 
Alley. 

‘Don’t you hurry, I’ve plenty to get on with ! ’ her niece assured 
her from the first-floor landing window. 

She meant it kindly, for she was, at first, possessed by a feeling 
of being at peace with all the world. On the balance, she pre- 
ferred change to stagnation. The clearing out of Flower Pot End 
meant that someone was getting a move on. She was curious to 
know what they were going to do with the old place. 

Left alone, amid the half-shrouded furniture of the Rector’s 
study, which she was moving into a compact mass so that the 
carpet could come up and Mrs. Allman could scrub, a change came 
over her mood. She had already been at work for over twelve 
hours and she was tired though, like all girls of her sort, she was 
unused to admitting it until the moment at which, trying to allow 
Violet a just share of the common bed, she might gasp between 
yawns: ‘Lord, how tired I am! ’—roll over and sleep. 

Possibly also, though she was equally far from being able to 
define it, something in the unfamiliar atmosphere of the room 
weighed upon her spirits. She could just have stated, had she 
been asked, that it was the room of a scholar and a gentleman. 
That is to say, it was a room in which she could never be entirely at 
home. That great roll-top desk, some heavy boxes, some handsome 
but unwieldy chairs, book-cases, and everywhere, book-shelves, 
were all items of furniture that were strange and if admirable, in 
her sight, yet a little awe-inspiring. It was a room which drove 
her back rather upon herself. 

When she gave herself a shake and wondered why she felt 
lonesome, the atmosphere of the room did not occur to her, any 
more than the atmosphere of the house in which she lived would 
have seemed to her a reason for wanting to get out of it for an 
evening’s dancing, or a week-end with her grandparents. She 
simply cast about for the most obvious of such mild misfortunes 
that could embarrass so relatively lucky a girl, and soon found 
it. Walter hadn’t written. Walter hadn’t come. Walter was get- 
ting slack. The hour, the mood, end-of-the-day fatigue and a 
vague intimidation from all those substantially bound volumes 
whose titles meant nothing to her, all the thinking and reading 
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and writing that went on in that room, made her feel absurdly 
small and helpless, and turned her thoughts to a trouble she bore 
lightly enough in the shop, all day. Still she worked away sturdily 
with no more pauses to glance out of the window, or stand, breath- 
ing evenly a moment, her hands on her hips to straighten her 
back, that are natural in a girl with a lively interest in the life 
around her, and limbs stiff with moving heavy things, after a day 
of no mean exertion. 

It was during one of these intervals, just as she was saying 
to herself that she really must light the gas, that she was suddenly 
transfixed for a moment, and then drew noiselessly back from the 
front of the bay, to the side where she was invisible from the 
street. 

It was no longer very light, and the church and tall houses 
cut off the remains of the sunset from Church Alley, which lay, 
at that hour, rather like some still pool of translucent water be- 
tween its cliffs of shadow. The foliage in the churchyard was 
still, but the four apostles on the corners of the church tower caught 
and held the last rays that slanted over the roof-tops. There 
were very few people about. Those who had domestic cares were 
caring about them, indoors. Those who were free were making 
the best of a fine evening. Even those who had minor messages 
to run, found it a good time for them to do it, like Aunt Rose, 
and in Church Alley there was not at that moment a solitary soul, 
except that man who kept close to the houses, then looked up 
and down and went over to the churchyard railings and gazed up 
at the Rectory. Something in the way he moved attracted Patsy’s 
attention at once, and when he raised his face, she gave herself a 
little squeeze of excitement. There was not the slightest doubt. 
It was the queer stranger who had accosted her in the ‘ Loke,’ at 
Holgate, those weeks ago. The word ‘accosted,’ which she had 
sometimes seen in the paper, seemed to her exactly the right one 
to describe the way he moved and looked and spoke and she used 
it to herself, with a faint thrill. The thrill became a tremor of 
excitement and interest. The stranger moved over to the Rectory, 
with the step and the turn of the head of a man who knows he 
oughtn’t to be there, and tried the door. It was latched, of course. 
The bell rang. That was a relief. Had Patsy been asked what 
she intended to do, she might have been hard put to it, to say. 
But the ring of the bell called up a habit so deep-seated, ever since 
she had been allowed to help her Aunt Rose, that she did not 
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have to think. She went mechanically across the hall and opened 
the door. The stranger stepped swiftly in, as if he were afraid 
of being caught in the street. She closed the door behind him, 
They were alone in the hall. He seemed a little out of breath and 
peered at her in a way which made her uncertain if he could be 
quite sober. 

‘By——’ he muttered something indistinct that sounded like 
an oath. ‘It’s the same little fairy. This is my lucky day!’ 

Patsy knew her job and felt her own dignity too much to allow 
things to move as swiftly as all that. She drew herself up, as 
much as an upright girl of medium height can. 

‘Who was it you wanted to see ?’ she demanded with a certain 
crispness. 

A weak and rather fatuous smile drew his lips apart. 

‘No one better looking than the charmer I am now admiring,’ 
he replied, and left her more certain than ever that he was tipsy. 
Lunacy also crossed her mind. She had less experience of it, 
and there was certainly nothing wild, and nothing of the dreadful 
vacuity of the lunatic face in that of the stranger. But she couldn’t 
have him ‘ getting familiar.’ 

‘ The person in charge of the house will be back directly. She’s 
only gone out for a short while. Will you wait in here ?’ and she 
motioned to the dining-room, the door of which fortunately stood 
open, revealing its already spring-cleaned and scrupulously neat 
interior. But the stranger only moved half-way towards it. Some 
new idea seemed to have struck him. 

‘You don’t mean that my brother’s away ?’ 

‘I don’t know your brother!’ Patsy answered with decision. 
Was he going to be ‘ awkward ’ because he was half-tight, or was it 
a deeper awkwardness, the argumentative kind? But he changed 
again, became the perfect gentleman and said in that accent that 
only gentlemen use : 

‘My brother is the Reverend Edmund Curtice, Rector of this 
parish ! ’ 

‘Oh, ishe?’ She spoke in the non-committal way that was the 
safest to use with people in any degree of an ‘awkward’ state, 
so as not to aggravate that state by saying right out that you 
didn’t believe them. But as the words crossed her lips she began 
to remember things more rapidly than ever before. Of course, 
it didn’t do to believe any silly lie a perfect stranger tried to push 
into you, she was a business girl, and she knew that. Yet if he 
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was telling the truth for some undiscoverable reason, that explained 
a good deal. That was how he knew about Aunt Rose, and the 
Abigails over at Holgate, for she did recollect dimly that that was 
where the Rector’s family as well as her own mother and Aunt 
had originally come from. That accounted for some at least of 
his ways. She had just grasped this, when he said : 

‘Do I understand that he’s away?’ 

It was still uttered in the gentlemanly tone and this coming 
on the top of her new-born conviction, constrained her to answer : 

‘Yes, he’s away, on holiday!’ 

The stranger seemed to take this as a blow. He crumpled 
up. Without further effort on her part he walked into the dining- 
room and sat heavily on a chair. She was, at once, quite sorry 
for him. He was a gentleman, he really hadn’t done any harm, 
beyond beginning the conversation in a rather stupid way, and 
he was so admiring and confiding that it would have taken a stonier, 
less susceptible heart than hers, and a more embittered nature, 
not to have felt for him. So she hastened to add: 

‘My Aunt, Miss Abigail, is his housekeeper, you know!’ 

It acted. He raised his head, and his eyes shone, he seemed 
to recover his spirits in a moment. 

‘Rose !’ 

She didn’t think it was quite right somehow. Not so much 
his calling Aunt Rose by her front name like that. Of course, if 
he’d known her all the time she’d been in service with the family, 
there wasn’t perhaps much in that. But there was something else. 
A tone in his voice that caused Patsy to react in a certain way. And 
it was partly good-fellowship, partly curiosity that made her reply, 
not in the frigid reproof that would have been in some ways more 
seemly, but with a friendly tone of reassurance : 

‘She’ll be back directly. In fact, I thought she would have 
been before this!’ 

It cheered him up a lot, but it didn’t improve him. He beckoned 
to her, and she moved involuntarily a step towards him. He 
was a very compelling gentleman when he was sensible. 

‘Your Aunt Rose, you know——’ he began as if he were impart- 
ing some valuable information. ‘Sheis ...theone person. You 
couldn’t have pleased me better. I’d rather see her than my 
brother, any day!’ 

She could only nod and smile at this. She appreciated her 
Aunt Rose. But he went on: 
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‘It’s an odd thing, did I tell you, you were just like her 2’ 

He was getting back into that familiar mood and she wasn’t 
going to encourage him. Also, she had an instinct that if she 
kept still and let him run on, he would let out something she was 
just burning to know. But at first this seemed to put him off: 

* You are the little girl I saw in the ‘ Loke,’ aren’t you 2?’ 

A nod was enough for that. 

‘I thought so. I don’t forget a pretty face, you see!’ 

He raised one hand as if waving to her, his face was all creased 
in smiles. There was no need to nod, this time. 

‘Rose was a topper. There never was another like her. And 
I’m a judge of fillies! ’ 

‘Oh, are you?’ 

‘Iam. I spotted you the moment I saw you. Another Rose, 
I said to myself, and one that smells just as sweet ! ’ 

‘Don’t you think you’re getting on rather fast?’ This was 
not really so solemn as it ought to have sounded. It was the 
merest proper justification that any girl whose looks were liable 
to get her into such situations, owed to herself. It didn’t stop 
him. He seemed to expect it. 

‘Come here!’ he said, beckoning. 

‘I’m sure I shan’t!’ 

‘Oh, yes, you will!’ 

‘No!’ 

He sighed: ‘ You are a silly little girl. I was going to show 
you what your Aunt Rose looked like when she was your age!’ 

He drew something, she couldn’t quite see what, from his 
pocket, it might be the very shabbiest and most broken-backed 
of old leather note-cases or wallet. He gazed at it. 

Her curiosity was too much for her. She crossed the two 
yards of carpet that separated them, for hitherto she had remained 
with her back against the door-jamb of the dining-room, and he 
was seated on the first chair along the wall, just inside, and both 
of them in full view of the hall. That was why, when she went 
over to him and bent to look at that which he was holding in his 
left hand, and was just able to make out so discoloured and faded a 
photo that she had the greatest difficulty in recognising it, as a 
possible picture of Aunt Rose in her ’teens or twenties, she found 
his right arm had gone round her with a perfectly thrilling cer- 
tainty and efficiency, just above her waist, and in spite of herself, 
she was forced to wish that all the young men knew how to do 
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it so nicely and gently and persuasively. And just at that moment 
before she could wrench herself free from the delicate discriminating 
firmness of his grasp, the front door opened, Aunt Rose walked 
in with the quiet assurance of use, and there they were ! 

Inside Patsy Curell occurred one of the most sickening sensations 
—a leap of her flesh to get out of its skin. But she was held fast 
in his grasp which suddenly became convulsive and strong as iron. 
For an awful moment of perfect silence, it was as though all three 
were listening for something, ‘the crack of doom’ was a phrase 
she had heard somewhere and retained, and popped up in her 
otherwise paralysed brain at that moment as the only description 
of the only thing appropriate to the situation. Then Aunt Rose 
sat down on the old oak chest in the hall, covered her face with 
her hands and burst into tears. 

That relieved them all, though it was a question if the relief 
were not worse than the indescribable state in which they had 
been transfixed previously. His grasp slackened, Patsy tore her- 
self away from him, seized a chair, and began mechanically sliding 
it across the floor before her. He went over to Aunt Rose, sat 
down beside her on the chest, and put her arm round her. And 
Patsy, horrified, amused, more intrigued than ever, heard him 
murmur : 

‘Rose, Rose, my dear, I’ve been waiting for you to come. It’s 
all right now!’ 

That wasn’t it. The sheer audacity of the words, the cheek, 
the assurance of the fellow, talking as if he had some grievance 
against Aunt Rose, and were forgiving her for something she had 
done! That still wasn’t it, either. The thing that made Patsy 
stop and stare and obliterated even her own immediate feeling 
that she was a bit of a rotter herself, and that although she couldn’t 
help what fellows did, if they liked to be near her, and get a bit 
familiar like that, and although there was absolutely no doing 
anything with this fellow above all fellows, he was so quick and 
sure, and you couldn’t dislike him as you ought, or keep away from 
him—the thing was, that instead of being justifiably angry, and 
flying out, and using all the authority and personality Patsy had 
seen Aunt Rose present on occasion, Aunt Rose only sobbed more 
softly and nestled against the fellow as if he’d conferred some 
blessing on her and she couldn’t be near enough to him. The 
sheer astonishment that such a thing could be, and intense curiosity 
as to how it could be so wiped out all Patsy’s more natural and 
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immediate reactions. She stood, with her hand on the back of 
the chair, as if afraid to disturb those other two, who, on their 
part, ignored her presence completely. 

Aunt Rose spoke next, as if replying not to the words he had 
said, but to something he had not uttered : 

‘Oh, Phil. Why ever did you? You know he’s away!’ 

‘No, I didn’t. That makes it all the easier, Rose. I shal] 
be all right with you!’ 

‘No, I’m not going to have you here, with him not knowing, 
Whatever shall I do?’ 

‘Do nothing!’ His voice sank into little more than a whisper, 
and with his head bent over Aunt Rose, Patsy would hardly have 
heard what was said, had she not been so near, so alert, and the 
house so still and quiet. ‘ Just let me stop until he comes back!’ 

‘I won’t. It’s not right. I can’t!’ And with a momentary 
return of her habitual self, of which Patsy did not miss the pathos, 
she added: ‘I won’t!’ 

He slackened his arm and moved a very little away and the 
tone of his voice altered completely. 

‘Very well!’ Patsy could feel the self-pitying note he intro- 
duced: ‘Then I must go, that’s all!’ 

Aunt Rose sobbed. He moved a little farther, and added: 

‘I didn’t expect this from you! Butitcan’t be helped. You're 
right, no doubt, to consider Edmund first!’ 

A strangled sound, that might have been: ‘I don’t, I don’t!’ 
or ‘Oh Phil!’ escaped from Aunt Rose, and Patsy saw his eyes 
slide round at the woman against his shoulder. 

‘You won’t see me again!’ he concluded. He didn’t actually 
rise and go away, Patsy noticed. He didn’t need. When he said 
those words, Aunt Rose jabbed at her eyes and nose with her 
handkerchief and cried, 

‘Don’t, Phil, don’t. I can’t bear it!’ 

‘You’ve nothing to bear. You do what you wish. That’s 
best ! ’ 

Patsy had a lunatic desire to laugh, only held in check by a 
clear sense of the utter unsuitability, almost the blasphemy, of 
such an action. In spite of the comic side of the way the man 
treated Aunt Rose, there was also the stark tragedy of it. Aunt 
Rose drew herself up, pressed both hands to the left side of her 
breast as if her heart was breaking, and said quietly, ‘ Oh, God !’ 
It was so simple, so obviously an appeal to power outside 
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herself to help her in this stress in which she was powerless, that 
Patsy was touched. She loved her Aunt Rose, and had many 
reasons for being grateful to her. She would have been sorry 
for, and willing to help, anyone far less intimate and dear to her, 
in such a situation. It was rapidly ceasing to be comic. She 
was losing the desire to cry out, 

‘Why, Aunt Rose, don’t you see, he’s kidding you, he’s having 
you on, he’s leading you down the garden. I never thought you 
were so simple ! ’ 

She had felt like saying that, but no longer felt so. She had 
known the man’s persuasive power, and evidently Aunt Rose was 
‘gone ’ on him to an extent Patsy herself wasn’t. 

He made again some little movement, but this time it had 
an entirely different and queerer effect on Aunt Rose. She spoke 
in an altered voice, in her clear business-like everyday tone, and 
there was nothing odd about her speech but the tell-tale Christian 
name she used, 

‘Phil,’ she said, ‘why do you always make me do things you 
know as well as I are wrong?’ 

It was too clear, too lucid altogether. It had an effect the 
reverse of that it might have been intended to have. The fellow 
stood up, and Patsy saw the struggle was over. Aunt Rose was 
going ‘ potty.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ he replied. ‘I come here, ask- 
ing for a little help, just shelter and a meal. There’s nothing wrong 
about that. If you don’t want to help me, you needn’t!’ 

‘Phil, you know, you had all that when you came before, 
and he gave you money, and you promised him to go away and 
behave properly !’ 

He just shrugged his shoulders, Patsy could see, with perfect 
confidence. 

‘I thought you cared, Rose!’ he said, and, humbug as she 
thought him, Patsy could but admire a sort of dignity he had. 

‘I do, I do!’ Aunt Rose cried out in anguish. ‘ What shall I 
do?’ 

This moved Patsy so much that, half-involuntarily, she took a 
step forward and said; ‘ Aunt Rose, there’s Billy Perrin’s rooms 
in Flower Pot End. Put him in there!’ 

When the words were out she wondered a little at her boldness, 
and realised how strong upon her must have been the spell cast 
by the scene she had witnessed, to have caused her to take part 
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in so private an interview. Both Aunt Rose and this Mr. Phijj 
turned and stared at her as if she were a ghost. She stared back, 
not knowing what else to do. He spoke contemptuously, ‘ Flower 
Pot End!’ . 

Aunt Rose seemed to guess what made him speak like that, 
and to want to reassure him: 

‘Everybody’s gone. They’ve all been cleared out. It’s some- 
thing to do with the Council!’ 

He seemed to search among his memories. ‘ But they’re half 
the parish !’ 

Aunt Rose nodded, thinking of other things, and evidently 
attracted, Patsy thought, at the notion of getting him out of the 
house. But he had some idea in his head, and muttered, 

‘Poor old Edmund. No lame ducks!’ in a way Patsy thought 
hardly respectful, considering everything. Or what did Aunt Rose 
mean about the Rector having helped him with money, and his 
making her do what was wrong? She must be much deeper than 
she looked, Aunt Rose. Never mind, she was a jolly good sort, 
and this chap had completely got over her; and partly for that 
reason, and partly perhaps on account of the fascination he exer- 
cised over her himself, and partly because she felt she had said 
something rather bright, and been helpful, she further suggested, 

‘Of course, there’s the attics over ours!’ 

This seemed to clear the air, as it were, and to reduce the atmo- 
sphere from strained tragedy to common sense. Aunt Rose shook 
her head with decision : 

‘No. There’s your father. We don’t want to drag him into 
it; or to have to tell him a lot of . . .” Her voice trailed off and 
resumed ; ‘ Flower Pot End’s all locked up though!’ 

‘We've got the key, Mr. Bobby left it with Father, so that 
he could put his shutters and barrow, but he’ll never want to go 
in as far as Billy’s room!’ 

‘Can you get the key without your father knowing ?’ 

‘ Yes, of course I can!’ How different Aunt Rose was, directly 
this chap got near her. You couldn’t imagine her speaking like 
that in the ordinary way. 

‘Run along then, and get the gate open, then come and help 
me carry some things through for him. Lucky it’s nearly dark !’ 

Patsy went. Really, Aunt Rose talked like a young girl dis- 
cussing her honeymoon, instead of Aunt Rose hiding a man who 
was apparently as disreputable as he was irresistible. Patsy could 
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sympathise with her aunt as to the latter quality, while wondering 
more and more by what extraordinary chance so staid and respon- 
sible a person could have become mixed up with the former. She 
ran lightly up the steps into the shop. 

‘’Ullo, ’ullo!’ came father’s voice from the depth of the living- 
room. 

‘ Aunt Rose sent me across for something!’ called Patsy, with 
perfect truthfulness, making a useless journey upstairs as a blind, 
then coming down, whisking the key off its hook just inside the 
door, and crying to him, ‘ Be done soon!’ 

She was back inside the Rectory to find that Mr. Phil seated 
in the Rector’s big armchair with a look of satisfaction on his 
face and a large tumbler in his hand. Aunt Rose was bending 
over him and might have just moved from an even closer pro- 
pinquity. But on Patsy’s arrival she became full of a sudden 
effective energy, in which habitual common sense and habit of 
house management seemed to her niece to cloak something hysterical 
that might break out at any moment. The preoccupations of the 
instant served, however, to keep it down. 

The two women, loaded with rugs and cushions and the frame 
of the Rector’s camp-bed, stole across the darkened Alley with 
the steps of conspirators. Patsy felt the thrill as she carefully 
and noiselessly locked the improvised gate behind her, and fol- 
lowed the strolling form of Mr. Phil, who, hands in pockets, followed 
Aunt Rose across empty and echoing Garden Court. 

‘He might have carried some of the stuff,’ was the girl’s natural 
reflection. ‘I believe Aunt Rose loves him to hurt her.’ 

But this was so queer a thought, and the moment so busy a 
one, that it was easily suppressed, and they passed into Orchard 
Court. 

They did not care to light a candle, and in fact had none with 
them, and such illumination as might have existed in the court 
had long been turned off. Billy’s rooms were clean enough, as 
one would have expected, and a few vigorous strokes of Aunt 
Rose’s brush made sure that the Rectory things were placed in a 
reasonably clean part of the old workshop. The camp-bed was 
fitted up, the blankets and cushions adjusted. Mr. Phil watched 


~ them, calmly smoking what Patsy recognised as one of the 


Rector’s best Egyptian cigarettes from the silver box in the 
dining-room. 


‘There, Phil,’ Aunt Rose declared. ‘Now do you think you 
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can keep still while I fetch you something to eat, and a pail to 
wash in. It’s all you can have.’ 

‘Yes, I think so,’ the fellow replied in what Patsy thought 
was an ungrateful voice. Aunt Rose, though, spoke and stepped 
now with the happy air of a young mother welcoming a child 
home from a school treat. It was extraordinary, and a trifle 
thin, Patsy thought, and might break down into tears at any 
moment. But it didn’t. Instead Aunt Rose said : 

‘Now, come along, child,’ as if Patsy were preparing to stay 
with this Mr. Phil, and also a little as if to mark the fact that Patay 
was only a child in these matters. Patsy grinned a little at the 
first inference and ignored the second. It was a knock-out, the 
whole thing was. When they returned to the barrier in the passage, 
Aunt Rose wrested the key from her and unlocked the padlock 
with unnecessary decision. 

‘But, Aunt Rose, I must have the key. What on earth am] 
to say to Father ?’ 

‘ Say it’s lost!’ her aunt hissed at her in a determined whisper, 
‘ And mind now, child, on your life, not a word to anyone. Good 
night. I'll tell you when I want you next!’ 

With this astonishing sentence Patsy was dismissed, and obedi- 
ently mounted the steps. She made her own supper and her 
father’s in such a state of preoccupation that her father said to her: 

‘Why, you must be “in love”!’ and rumbled with laughter « 
at such an absurdity. 

She nearly replied : ‘ Perhaps, but I know someone who’s worse,’ 

She didn’t though. It was harder to conceal the evening's 
adventures from Violet, for they were good friends, and it was a 
rare story to tell. But Violet was tired with heat and long hours, 
and disconsolate. And when her elder sister was already in bed 
Patsy had her reward. Going to push the window open to the 
full extent, she saw a figure that could only be Aunt Rose, with 
something in her arms, flit silently across the Alley and disappear 
under the archway. Patsy hugged herself to sleep. 

(To be continued.) 
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HEADS IN THE HILLS. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 


TERE are not many unknown, practically unexplored, spots in 
the British Empire. Those there are, lie mainly in large unin- 
habited desert tracts such as the centre of Australia. One curious 
little enclave which holds a gruesome fascination all its own is the 
territory of the Wild Wa lying on the boundary line between 
China and Burma up in the eastern hills. Lately there have been 
‘excursions and alarms’ hovering around it,! and once more the 
‘Scott line’ has been mentioned as being the British boundary. 

Very few people know anything about this sinister country 
where the Wild Wa live in stately isolation on their sharp-edged 
hills. Only one European party has really penetrated the country, 
and that just forty years ago, when the ‘ Scott line’ was first out- 
lined. Since then the Wa have been left severely alone. They 
live as they have always lived, in filth indescribable, yet with many 
of the more robust virtues. A picture that remains in the mind 
as almost grotesque is a mixed gang of nearly naked men, half- 
drunken, tearing down the slopes to fling the image of a frog into 
the River Hkun at the spring-time ‘ water festival.’ On these 
occasions they go forward in a kind of weird dance, and no women 
are allowed to take part in the performance. The Wa have a 
tradition that they are derived from frogs. 

But these, and all other facts concerning them, would never 
have been known at all, but for that small expedition which started 
off in 1893 without drum or trumpet to explore the utterly unknown 
country which had the reputation of being inhabited by dangerous 
head-hunters supposed to be also cannibals. 

The Wa villages lie separately on the tops of hills five thousand 
feet high or thereabouts. The chief crop is the poppy from which 
opium is extracted. These crops, which are most carefully culti- 
vated, lie white on the hillsides in spring-time, and can be seen 


14 Government White Paper issued in April, 1935, shows an Agreement between 
the governments of Great Britain and India on the one side, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment on the other, for the establishment of a Commission to consider the southern 
section of the boundary between Burma and Yunnan. This section includes the 
Wa territory. 
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afar off. Each village runs itself, there is no general council or 
parliament. The Wa were spread far more widely in the old time, 
over much of the country now known as Kengtung, but they are 
now tightly packed between the Salween on the west and the 
Chinese border on the east. The British boundary line above 
referred to bulged to take in the congregation of Wa villages, but 
no attempt at government has ever been made. They merely 
make a formidable buffer to prevent the Chinese advance from the 
east. The Chinese have their Wa villages too, and between the 
two groups lies a sort of no-man’s-land. Since the final expedition 
to settle the line, the British Government have interdicted any 
travelling in the Wa country. It is too dangerous, for the men 
do collect heads at certain times of the year, though they are not 
cannibals. Not even a cinema company has yet penetrated this 
undisturbed spot. 

The little expedition was ludicrously small for its risky task— 
a way we have. A company of the Durhams, two or three com- 
panies of Military Police. In command, James George Scott, Super- 
intendent of the Northern Shan States, who was, at the time of the 
taking over of these States, the only man on our side who could 
speak Shan. His natural facility in tongues, Oriental and other- 
wise, and his forthright audacity in dealing with difficult situations 
had done more for the friendly suzerainty established among the 
Shans than any other factors. 

Scott tells something of this amazing expedition in his book, 
Burma and Beyond,* but it is a curtailed account written more or 
less officially, and lacks the colour that glows through it when told 
verbally and reminiscently. This expedition, which was to meet 
the Chinese Commissioner, did not actually settle the ‘ Scott line,’ 
that was done some years later, but they collected data for it, 
and were the only party who went right through the Wild Wa 
country, then unmapped and unknown. All that was known about 
its inhabitants was that they were regarded with awe by the people 
of the Shan States by whom they were more or less surrounded, 
and that they consisted of two sorts, the Wild and the Tame Wa, 
the former of whom had a propensity for cutting off heads and 
sticking them on posts near their villages. Everything now known 
of this extraordinary people and their domestic habits is due to 
this small expedition which strolled along almost casually to ‘ make 
enquiries.’ 

1 Grayson, 1932, 188. net. 
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In command of the military was Colonel (then Captain) T. F. B. 
Renny-Tailyour, R.E. As Intelligence Officer went Colonel G. H. H. 
Couchman, who had not then attained even the rank of Captain. 
Following Scott everywhere like a devoted Newfoundland dog was 
G. OC. B. Stirling, now passed on; he succeeded Scott in charge 
of the Shan States eventually. With them also was Surgeon- 
Major Kiddle, and a young man called Sutherland, an Assistant 
Political, son of the then Rector of Ealing. It was the heads of 
these two last which were so ignominiously taken to adorn the Wa 
gateposts, as they still do, incredible as it may seem. For a long 
time it was not known precisely in which of the seventeen villages 
these priceless trophies—the only white men’s heads ever secured— 
were kept, but word has recently gone round, and it is now believed 
to be known just where the whitened skulls are held. 

A man named Lytton, from the Chinese Consular Service, was 
attached to the column as interpreter. Scott could not then speak 
Chinese, though he afterwards mastered that difficult language as 
well as the rest. 

Months of journeying, through country where even mules could 
not always be used and all baggage had to be carried by coolies, 
brought the little band to the outskirts of the Wa territory. This 
runs for about a hundred miles, north to south, with the River 
Salween as its western boundary. The other side goes somewhere 
about the watershed of the Mékhong, and it was this line which 
it was so important to secure. Within this compact area there 
are sharp-edged ranges running north to south, with deep valleys 
between ; these rise to anything from two to five thousand feet. 
As the Wa villages are on the tops of hills, they can usually be seen 
from a distance. Sometimes they lie on the slopes, sometimes in 
a little basin-like depression. Incessant cultivation has scraped 
the hills bare. The white opium poppy covering the fields reach- 
ing downwards is very conspicuous in the flowering season, which 
begins in early spring. The expedition came at the best time for 
seeing it, for they started in February. Thus they saw the poppies 
spread like white sheets or stretches of chalk on the bare hillsides, 
and above and within these the burnt straw-coloured roofs of the 
thatched houses rising up out of the defences that surrounded 
them. The meaning of the details was not at first apparent. 
Why was there that one strip of dark and ancient trees reaching 
out from every village, usually along the ridge? What was that 
rough blurred edge that hemmed in the congeries of houses ? 

VOL. 152.—No. 907. 5 
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They were soon to know, for they discovered that every Wa 
village is constructed for defence against its neighbours, It js 
enclosed within an enormous earthwork, which in course of time 
has become overgrown with thorn and other prickly growth, until 
it is as impenetrable as wire entanglements. Outside this is g 
deep fosse, so any sudden surprise is impossible. Access to the 
village is through a tunnel cut out of the earthwork ; sometimes, but 
not often, there are two on opposite sides. These are supported 
at the sides by stout posts, and roofed by earth and creeping plants, 
They are usually about five feet high, which allows the average Wa 
cultivator to walk through without stooping when he goes up or 
down from or to the stupendous slopes to his endless task of slitting 
and caring for the poppies which form the chief of his wealth, 
Beans and maize are also cultivated, and form the staple food, 
together with small yellow dogs, pigs and fowls. Rice is grown 
too, but only in order to make strong drink. The opium from the 
poppies is sold, and with the gain thus gathered the Wa supply 
the necessities they cannot provide for themselves, chiefly salt, 

The tunnels are narrow, and not straight but angled so that 
shooting down them is not possible. In the grove stands the 
gruesome avenue of posts fitted with skulls, which at once proclaims 
by its length the age and importance of the village. 

But none of these things was known to the eager band, who, 
equipped with the huge glass-plate camera of those days, went 
forward as pioneers. They stopped at a Shan village called Pak 
kate, and made enquiries of the Headman about his formidable 
neighbours, but the Headman was coy in giving information. 
Perhaps he feared that if he gave them a bad character they might 
hear of it and use it against him. He scoffed at the idea of head- 
cutting, until it was dragged out of him by determined questioning, 
then he defended it by saying that it was only at certain times of 
the year—yes, just about this time—it happened at all; it was 
only done to ensure success of the crops, there was no malice in 
it, the Wa were not cannibals, and as for that they would never 
attack a party, so, if the party kept together and there were no 
stragglers, there would be no danger, none at all. 

Thus reassured, the British expedition strolled on, and at 
first found the country deserted. They struggled up one formid- 
able ridge, down the other side into the stifling valley, and once 
more toiled up again before they saw a village at all. When they 
did, there was no one around it; there it lay, innocently in the 
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sunshine, and even with field-glasses no figures could be seen 
rushing hastily into it to give warning of the approach of 
strangers. 

The expedition climbed on upward, and presently entered the 
deep shade of the giant trees, which was pleasant after the sheared 
and shorn hillside up which they had come. This was obviously 
a bit of the primeval jungle left to form a sacred grove. Then as 
their eyes grew accustomed to the gloom they discovered their 
first skull avenue! As it happened this was a particularly long 
one, longer than any that they afterwards saw. There was a 
row of posts cut square, from four to five feet high, and about 
five or six feet apart. These were plainly slabbed and unorna- 
mented, though later on in other places some were found with red 
or blue daubs on them. The row stood only on one side of the 
track, and in each post was hacked out a niche or ledge about a 
foot down from the top, for a skull to rest in, one skull to each 
post. The skulls nearest the party, that is, on the outer end of 
the avenue, were in very good condition, gleaming white and clean, 
with the jaw bones in place. 

The skulls are supposed to ward off evil spirits; for this reason 
a stranger’s skull is of more value than a native one, for the spirit 
attached to the latter might find its way home again, whereas that 
of the former would be quite at a loss and fulfils its guardian function 
perforce. When a lucky hunter finds a strayed man not too near 
his own home district, he stalks him, and if he succeeds in gaining 
the coveted trophy he returns home to be hailed as a benefactor 
to his race, and is accorded as much honour as men who make 
enormous subscriptions to hospitals or other charities are with 
us. 
The head, when first brought in fresh and gory, is wrapped in 
leaves or thatch or grass, and is hung by rattan cords in a dark 
corner of the village spirit-house to bleach ; sometimes it is hoisted 
on a long bamboo pole in the centre of the village. At any rate 
it stays inside the village until all the flesh and skin is stripped off, 
and the skull is properly bleached: and then with great ceremony 
it is mounted on its post in the avenue. None but a Wa has ever 
seen that ceremony, but, judging by other occasions, it is safe to 
say that the whole village will, in the end, be reduced to the condi- 
tion known as ‘blind drunk.’ 

In the same spirit as the Burmese, who let their old pagodas 
fall to pieces, and build new ones alongside instead of doing any 
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repair work, the Wa put up fresh posts for their new heads and 
never remove the old ones. Consequently the skulls are in all 
stages of dissolution. Some indeed are a mere pinch of dust, 
others a melancholy heap of small bones, some show only a few 
teeth—the last thing to go—and some are discoloured by lichens; 
the posts show their age too, and some are rotting away and falling 
down. 

Full of eagerness, Scott summoned his camera coolie, and set 
to work; no one had ever photographed a skull avenue before, 
that was certain, and to him was given the supreme delight of 
being the first one to do it. It was difficult to allow sufficient 
exposure in that heavy gloom, but he was at once lost in his task 
and entirely oblivious of any danger around. After taking infinite 
pains he thought he had secured some fine pictures ; so no doubt 
he had, but alas, on the homeward journey a thief broke into the 
tent of the man in charge of the camera, and imagining he should 
find spoil smashed the camera open, flung about the plates, break- 
ing most of them and spoiling others. One has survived; but it 
has suffered from the ordeal, and is too much blurred to be printed 
from. By holding it up to the light the positions of the nearer 
posts can be made out through the clouded mass. This is the 
only photograph of a skull avenue in existence. 

The party did not penetrate into that village, they thought it 
wiser to go on and find out a little more about the character of the 
Wa first. So they left, without penetrating the ominous mouth of 
the tunnel which loomed menacingly like a black trap, and marched 
on toward the next village which could be seen in the distance. 
As they wound along a bridle-path between the two, keeping as 
close together as might be, they suddenly came upon ocular evidence 
that this skull-getting performance was in full swing, that they 
had, in fact, hit right into the middle of the season, for there before 
them on the path was lying the body of a young native, freshly 
killed and headless ! 

Nothing but the head was gone; even the loin-cloth which 
had formed the man’s clothing was untouched. There’ he lay, 
just as he had fallen, either having been taken by surprise by a 
single enemy, or overpowered by a regular hunting party of a 
score or so. The white ants would soon settle the question of 
sepulture, so the expeditionary party went forward cautiously, 
leaving him as he lay. When they reached the next village it 
too was strangely silent. After some consultation they boldly 
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approached the tunnel, and went through it, holding arms ready. 
But the silence soon was explained, for all the men were dead- 
drunk. The successful head-cutting raid had no doubt been 
carried out from here, and the gory trophy brought safely in and 

of. The women were not in the same state, and they 
stood about sullenly, many of them with not a vestige of clothing 
on, and, with the children, stared open-mouthed at the first white 
people they had ever seen. 

In a condition of such calm it was possible to note many things 
of which the meaning only became apparent later. There were 
the odd buffalo posts, shaped like gigantic catapults. One of these 
is put up in honour of a man who sacrifices a bullock. He is 
another public benefactor, like the successful head-hunter, and is 
in the running for the Wa New Year’s Honours list. 

There were conduits of water brought into the village by an 
ingenious system of split bamboos. It was found that the Wa 
had no use for water for drinking or washing purposes, they only 
use it to make arrack. The village spirit-house, daubed with 
blood and hung with bones, emitted a horrid stench. The whole 
place was fetid and dirty beyond description. Quite soon the 
members of the expedition had had enough of it, and went out 
through the dim tunnel to march away a safe distance before 
making camp well out on the open hillside where they could not 
be surprised. There are many other interesting notes about the 
customs and habits of these odd people the Wild Wa, but they can 
be found in the book already referred to; this article is really 
only about this expedition and its disastrous end. 

After some time the leaders got in touch with General Liu, 
the Chinese Commissioner, who had come up from the East to 
meet them. General Liu showed himself ready and willing to 
co-operate. He was all for acting with the British, and keeping 
these Wa from making a nuisance of themselves to civilised folk. 
However, he showed he could behave with Roman justice. For 
when it was reported to him that some of his own men had behaved 
badly in a Wa village, he asked for particulars. Satisfied that the 
accusation was just, he made the Wa point out to him the two 
men who had been the principal offenders. They were unanimously 
identified, and within thirty seconds General Liu had their heads 
off. He did so with the best intentions, but he had not reckoned 
with the exciting effect the sight of gory heads would have upon 
a people whose peculiar idiosyncrasy it is to glory in such things, 
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and who collect them as another might priceless specimens of jade 
or porcelain. 

The heads were duly set up in the Wa village as a warning to 
undisciplined and licentious soldiery. This was the signal for a 
debauch; the Wa went mad. 

The same day three of the British officers left camp and went 
for a stroll; they decided to go and see what the heads looked 
like. One was Kiddle the Surgeon, another Sutherland the Assistant 
Political, and the third Lytton of the Chinese Consular service, 
All three of them should have known better. They went forth 
casually, entirely unarmed, unconscious, or pretending to be uncon- 
scious of danger; in that spirit, which, while it has led to many 
disasters, has carried the British race all across the world. 

They went into the village where the Chinese heads were and 
passed through it. The Wa were not dead drunk, only dangerously 
so, and the sight of these strangers irritated and excited them. 
There began to be murmurs and movements, and presently stones 
were thrown. The Wa are good stone-throwers; they have or 
used to have a regular stone-throwing contest on occasions, in which 
many are permanently injured. The three men recognised their 
danger. Even then if they had had the sense to retreat into a 
house and wait quietly until the excitement died down, they might 
have been living still, but instead of that they began walking 
faster, back to the gate. The Wa grew wilder, the stones flew 
thicker ; one of them struck one of the three on the back of the 
head, and he fell. This was a signal for the nearest Wa to spring 
on him and cut off his head. Next, down went Lytton with a 
smashed jaw, but a Chinese non-commissioned officer who had 
recognised him as being in his own country’s service, bullocked in, 
and throwing the unconscious man across his shoulder carried him 
off, and ran him out to the British camp. He carried also the 
news that the other two were not only dead but had lost their 
heads. For the next few days Lytton was in a desperate state, 
he nearly went mad, raving that he should have been killed with 
the others, and he had to be watched constantly for fear he might 
commit suicide. 

The effect of this outrage on a man of Scott’s temperament 
could be foreseen. He set his jaw grimly. The whole Wa village 
must be burnt at once, such punishment must be made so that 
even the Wa would know in the future that it does not pay to 
meddle with white men. He was under the necessity of com- 
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municating with headquarters, but he knew very well what he 
meant to do whether headquarters approved or not. 

The communication was by heliograph, which, set upon a 
height, flashed its radiant message, which was caught up and 
repeated until the telegraph at the Fort, hundreds of miles away, 
was reached. Scott accordingly heliographed to Sir Frederick 
Fryer, then Lieutenant-Governor, telling him what had happened 
and asking for instructions. Meantime, without losing a single 
instant, before the answer could come, he and Stirling made straight 
for the village, with the idea of retrieving the two heads if possible. 
So quick were they that the others were left behind, and did not 
come in until some time afterwards. Scott’s dynamic energy had 
brought off some amazing feats, but he was not destined to succeed 
here. By the time he and Stirling, galloping on little hill ponies, 
had reached the village, they found that all the Wa left there were 
dead drunk, and that the others had vanished up to their village 
on the hill above, carrying with them the heads of the two British 
men, which they had secured. There was nothing to be done but 
bury the bodies. The rest of the party caught them up, and they 
all returned to camp. By that time the reply by heliograph had 
come through; it was: ‘On no account attack the Wa village.’ 
With a characteristic gesture Scott smashed the instrument and 
had the posts torn up, to prevent any more of that tomfoolery 
coming through, and declared his intention of wiping out the village 
on the hill above, whither the miscreants had retreated. It is only 
fair to say that when Lord Curzon, then Viceroy, heard of this 
action he fully approved of it. 

But there was some demur within the British camp. Renny- 
Tailyour and Stirling were both with Scott, but another man 
called Lloyd, with the Durhams, did not want to go forward. In 
Scott’s own words : 

‘What I was afraid of was that if we didn’t start, the men 
would go off and do it themselves, so I ordered them all on, and 
told them I took full responsibility. I had a special guard of 
fifty of the Durhams, and I said that if they refused to give the 
necessary orders I would go with these men by myself. I expected 
to be broke over such flat disobedience of headquarters certainly, 
but it was quite imperative the Wa should have a lesson. It would 
never do with the Chinese there, to let such an incident pass, or 
to let General Liu go alone. Just as we were starting they all 
came in and agreed.’ 
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A determined man can generally win against the half-hearted, 
The dissentients were brought over to agreement. As for the rank 
and file there was no doubt about their attitude, they were strain- 
ing at the leash to avenge their officers. 

General Liu was communicated with, and expressed himself 
anxious to join in any punishment that might be meted out to 
the offenders. In fact he was so anxious for action that he cer- 
tainly would have gone alone if necessary. So the matter was 
organised with all speed, and the whole body of British and Chinese 
set forth up the slopes burning to avenge the insult. As they 
scrambled upward, they were met by a shower of bullets; Scott 
himself was struck by a spent slug, but it did no damage, and the 
rush went forward unchecked, with only one casualty, a Gurkha, 
They swept clean into the village. It was one of those that hap- 
pened to have two tunnel-ways, and as the combined party came 
in at one side the whole of the population went out at the other, 
They made no attempt at a stand, but just fled pell-mell, and took 
their treasured prizes—the newly acquired heads—with them. 

So all that could be done was to set fire to the houses and 
granaries and everything else that could be burnt, so that the 
smoke of the burning was as a funeral pyre for the two Englishmen 
who had paid such a terrible price for their rashness. It was a 
lesson never forgotten. 

When the party returned to camp and restored the heliograph, 
they found that Curzon had overruled Fryer, his message was— 
‘ Local officer in charge must be allowed some discretion,’ so that 
was all right. Nevertheless, the Government finally decided there 
must be no more of such incidents. Ever since then the Wild 
Wa country has been interdicted to British subjects, though 

officials move freely about in the territory of the Tame Wa. 

When the boundary line was finally fixed in 1900—for which 
Scott got his K.C.I.E.—it bulged to include this congeries of 

villages, which are thus in British territory, but no attempt has ever 
been made to reclaim the inhabitants or persuade them to renounce 
their head-hunting habits. So long as they take heads only among 
themselves, so long will they be left in their lofty isolation. 


[Since this article was passed for press, we have to record, with 
much regret, the ending of Sir George Scott’s distinguished career. @.] 




















‘ GUEST.’ 
BY THEA VAN DER KISTE. 


Roger was very small when he and Guest became acquainted. It 
was out in the grounds near the old laurel hedge. With hands 
thrust deep in the pockets of his diminutive grey shorts, he stood, 
kicking the gravel with the toe of his brown brogue. 

He was feeling exceedingly sorry for himself, and had he been 
a less manly little lad, he would have been in tears. Nurse had 
gone for him hot and strong, ending up with a smack from an 
exceedingly hard hand! Nurse was quite a nice sort, really, but 
a woman lacking in imagination, and with no understanding. 

Roger was in dire disgrace. Against all rules, he had dressed 
himself up in his best suit, to help the man who was working 
outside in the road drive the steam-roller! Useless to try and 
make Nurse understand the need of suitable dress for such an 
outstanding treat! Had his mother lived it might have been differ- 
ent. Mothers are usually so ‘ understanding ’ where their children 
are concerned, and she would have known, without explanation, 
that one must be suitably clothed for such a wonderful occasion ! 
But alas! she had died in bringing Roger into the world. So 
there was only Nurse and Father. 

Major Clayton thought only of horses and dogs, and found his 
small son, with his sensitive little face and steady brown eyes, a 
bit disconcerting, and an unpleasing reminder of his dead wife, 
whom he had adored. 

So here we find Roger—sent into the grounds to ‘ amuse him- 
self,’ with no visible means of doing so, and no one to talk to. 
And it was when he gave utterance to his intense longing for some- 
one to play with and share his solitude, that Guest appeared. 

A nondescript white dog, with an old brown leather collar 
bearing his name round his neck, he came bounding up to Roger 
from the bend of the laurel hedge, bright, intelligent eyes fixed 
upon the little boy, and tail wagging. Without question, Roger 
accepted this new comrade, and they played happily together 
until Nurse called the little boy in. And it was only when the 
child reached the house that he found the white dog was nowhere 
to be seen. 
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The real loneliness of the child’s life tending to make him 
uncommunicative, it was some weeks before Nurse heard of the 
existence of Guest. But it gradually dawned upon her rather slow 
mind that her little charge seemed strangely willing to be sent out 
alone to play, and was rather reluctant to return at her bidding. 

So Nurse took to watching from the nursery window, and so 
strange to her eyes appeared the boy’s antics that she so far forgot 
her dignity as to call the under-housemaid, and when the girl 
appeared, said : 

‘Just you look at Master Roger, Hetty. Isn’t he playing 
strange now? What on earth is he throwing them stones for, 
and laughing, and patting the ground ?’ 

‘Anyone would think there was someone with him, Nurse.’ 

‘I don’t like it at all. Ill just call him in and question him,’ 
And, acting promptly upon her decision, Roger was soon standing 
in front of Nurse. 

But to all the questions showered upon the child, Roger main- 
tained that he was speaking the truth. He reiterated that there 
was a little white dog who came and played with him, and his 
name was ‘ Guest.’ His name was on his collar. 

‘I don’t mind you pretending, Master Roger, and making 
believe-like that there is a dog, but I won’t have you telling me 
no lies, and saying the dog is real.’ 

‘ But it is,’ persisted the little lad, and as nothing would make 
him alter this statement it ended with Nurse bringing down a 
puzzled little boy to the smoking-room, and telling the whole story 
to his father. 

Major Clayton listened in silence, more bewildered than he 
cared to own, and it was only at the end of the recital, when the 
dog’s name of ‘ Guest ’’ was mentioned, that he gave a visible start. 

‘Leave the boy with me, Nurse, and I’ll reason with him.’ 
And the door closed behind the irate woman. 

Major Clayton took his small son’s hand in his, and said gravely : 

‘What did you call the little dog, Roger ?’ 

‘ * Guest,” Father. The name is on his collar.’ 

* And does he always run to meet you from behind the laurels # * 

‘Yes, Dad.’ 

‘Come with me, dear,’ said his father, and, still holding his 
son’s hand, he led him round by the laurels, and, turning to the 
left towards the stables, he poked about by the nettles and weeds 
with his stick, and at last uncovered a moss-grown stone set almost 
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level with the ground. If one hadn’t known where to look for it 
it would not easily have been found. In letters almost obliterated 
by age was written : 

‘To the memory of Guest—a faithful friend.’ 

Then followed the date—1831 ! 

Bewildered, the small child looked up at his father, whose 
usually merry face looked gravely back at him. 

‘What does it mean, Dad ?’ 

‘That is the grave, Roger, of a little dog who has been dead 
over a hundred years. It belonged, I believe, to my grandfather 
—another Roger—you were named after him.’ 

‘But, Father, he is real. I’m not pretending. There he is 
behind us, wagging his tail—look !’ 

The man turned swiftly, but saw nothing. Quietly he took 
his son back into the smoking-room, and, after hearing all the 
little boy had to tell about his playmate, said : 

‘ This is something I don’t understand, Roger. Apparently you 
are the only one who can see Guest, but I believe you are speaking 
the truth, my boy. But some things, old man, are better not 
talked about. So it will be a secret between us two, shall it?’ 

With a dignity and seriousness far beyond his years, Roger 
slipped off his father’s knee, where he had been sitting, and solemnly, 
man-to-man, so to speak, they shook hands upon it. 

Thus started an understanding between father and son, which 
lasted until Major Clayton died—from a fall from his horse when 
out hunting, when Roger was in his thirty-first year. 

From that day the friendship of Guest was a joy one never 
spoke about. Always he and the boy played in the grounds 
together, but ever when he went indoors Guest disappeared. Only 
once was he with Roger in the house, and that was when the child 
was in bed with measles. Upon the night when the fever was at 
its height the child looked down, and saw Guest crouching on the 
floor by his bed, and gazing wistfully up into his face. With a 
smile of happiness, Roger put down a feeble hand to pat the dog. 
That hour marked the turning-point in his illness. From that 
day he steadily gained strength. 

With two exceptions it was only at his own home that Roger 
and Guest were together. The first occasion was when Roger 
was seventeen, and, head of his school, had turned a losing game 
into a winning one by scoring a goal just before the whistle sounded. 
And when the boys, in enthusiasm, were clustering round, he 
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suddenly felt: compelled to look down, and saw Guest, a quivering 
mass of joy with stumpy, fast-beating tail. 

The last occasion was many years later, and the lad of seven- 
teen had become a brilliant scientist. It was the year of his father’s 
death. Though socially inclined, Roger was a man of few friends, 
There seemed a strange quality of aloofness about him which 
prevented intimate friendships, and as for women, hitherto he 
never seemed to have given them a thought. Though courteous 
and gentle in his manner, he had been too immersed in his research 
work to think seriously of them, but lately he had been feeling 
rather lonely, and realising that being fairly popular and having 
many acquaintances is not the same thing as possessing one or two 
real pals to whom one means something, and also, that when he 
died, there would be no one to carry on the name, he was now 
an easy prey to any designing woman. 

And Valerie Upton was as heartless and worldly a specimen as 
one could meet. She cared not two straws for Roger himself, and 
the thought of his research work bored her nearly to extinction. 
But, as she confided to her great friend, Daisy, ‘I think he’s likely 
to fall for me, darling. I’m working hard enough for it, and being 
almost “Jane Austen” in my simplicity of dress and manner.’ 

‘Do you care for him, Valerie?’ Daisy queried. 

‘Don’t be Edwardian,’ Valerie replied. ‘ What’s that got 
to do with it? I could never fall in love with that type of 
man—not enough of the devil in him—but I do like his home— 
his social position—and I positively adore his money.’ 

Daisy gave a sigh, and, knowing her friend only too well, felt 
a passing pity for Roger, as Valerie, with a wicked grin upon her 
piquant little face, said : 

‘Excuse me, my dear, but the moon is up—and there is 
Roger, down by the river, looking all soulful. Wish me luck!’ 
And she flew out of the room and down the stairs into the garden, 
joining Roger, who gazed at her with dazzled eyes, seeing in her 
the personification of his ideal woman. 

Then it was he saw Guest. The fateful words were just trem- 
bling on his lips, when he felt a faint but imperative tug at the 
end of his trouser-leg. 

In surprise he looked down, and there stood Guest, every hair 
on his little body bristling, and his lips curled back in a snarl, 
while he gazed at the girl, trembling with canine rage. 

How long the silence lasted one can’t tell—only moments really, 
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put to the waiting girl it seemed hours before she heard Roger, 
and how different his voice! He murmured something about 
letters for the last post! And then it was that Roger whimsically 
christened Guest his ‘ guardian angel.’ 


Ten years have come and gone, and more and more has Roger 
Clayton retired from the world of men, and given himself heart 
and soul to his work. As he has come home for good, Guest is 
his constant unseen companion, and always, when his work for the 
day is finished, he takes his hat and goes for a last walk, before 
coming in to bed. No words spoken between Guest and Roger, 
but the silent understanding companionship which sometimes exists 
between man and dog. 

Lately though, Roger’s eyes have been troubling him—queer 
pains behind the eye-balls. Some days his head aches too much 
to let him work. At last he screws up his courage and goes up 
to town to see the oculist—only to have his fears confirmed... . 
No cure. His eyes are giving out, and the end will be permanent 
blindness. . . . | 

It was later than usual that night before Roger wearily got up 
from the depth of his armchair, where he had been brooding over the 
fire. And as he opened the hall door and stepped on to the gravel, he 
found, to his surprise, that, instead of joining him near the entrance 
to the laurel hedge, Guest was already waiting for him, seated out- 
side the front door. The dog looked up into Roger’s face with a 
look of worship, and deep understanding in his eyes. . . 


It was early morning when a coastguard came upon the body 
of Roger Clayton lying at the foot of the cliff. He had evidently 
missed his footing, and fallen over the edge. He was quite dead. 
Upon his face was a look of great peace and content, and oddly 
—so those who found him thought—held firmly in his left hand 
was an old brown leather dog collar, with the nearly obliterated 
word ‘Guest’ engraved upon it! 

Tll news travels fast—and the evening papers had large head- 
lines : 

FAMOUS SCIENTIST DEAD! 

A verdict of death by misadventure was brought in. A few 
enquired—‘ Was it suicide?’ But such is not my belief, I prefer 
to think that Guest had been given permission to take his friend 
a ‘short cut’ Home. 
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A VICTORIAN CHILDHOOD. 
BY VICTORIA PONSONBY. 


In all the memoirs that have been published of late years, the 
recollections only begin when the writer has reached the period 
entitled ‘grown up’ and, as it rarely happens that any incident 
worth recording occurs to a child, there exists no picture of what 
a small child’s life in Victorian times was like. 

The débutante emerging from her chrysalis stage, the young 
man starting his career, have both been well described in many 
books, but hitherto no one has thought it worth while to show 
the Victorian child in early life; but the difference between the 
child of to-day and that of fifty years ago is sufficiently great to 
warrant a short description. 

So I am now remembering fifty years ago when I was still a 
very small girl, and the life children led then was in startling con- 
trast to the pampered bratlets of these days. 

My earliest recollection is at about the age of three, I and one 
of my brothers sharing a large double perambulator, the shape 
of a bath chair, in which we sat side by side facing the front wheel, 
while over our heads a green silk parasol, edged with fringe, was 
opened or shut according to the sun or rain. This parasol shut 
up like a fan, and when closed extended like an arm over the 
occupants of the pram. 

I also vividly remember this same brother and myself sharing 
a small pony, solemnly led by a groom while we were snugly 
ensconced in basket-work, one each side of the animal. 

Later, promoted to a side saddle (to ride astride was, of 
course, unheard of), I proudly rode out with my father in the 
evening in the Row, attired in a long and voluminous green habit, 
the bodice cut in little round tabs edged with braid, and with a 
little pork-pie hat with feather on my head. This habit, when we 
cantered round, had a trick of always working up round my waist, 
and I can still remember my shame and mortification at the exposure 
of a pair of long green trousers. 

The fashionable hour was then about six o’clock and my father 
was dressed in a tall hat, a frock-coat, and beautiful pearl-grey 
trousers, tightly strapped under his boots. 
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One of the extraordinary recollections of those days in my 
mind is that summer always came and was always warm. Now- 
adays it is often very difficult to know whether we have had a 
summer or not, but then when they arrived the sun blinds were 
put up, the window-boxes of our nursery were filled with stocks 
and musk (now, alas, for no known reason scentless) and we waited 
impatiently lying on the red baize-covered extension board, till 
it should be cool enough after tea to repair to Hamilton Gardens 
where in the cool of the evening we played Flags or ran races with 
our friends. 

My sister and I, being frightful little snobs, were always much 
ashamed because our mother only provided us with white cotton 
gloves, and most of our friends wore silk—the thought of either 
now makes me shudder. 

White frocks, long black cotton stockings (the silk standard 
here again caused heart-burnings) and high black button boots 
were our usual attire, with the bi-weekly torture of fresh crisply 
starched ‘ Tuckers’’ sewn into the necks of our frocks, which were 
tightly buttoned or hooked round our small throats. 

This applied equally to our winter frocks of ‘ Fish Wife ’ design, 
which I wore for years, or so it seems to me, either with a red 
and blue striped petticoat, or blue and gold, always made for us 
by Messrs. Swears and Wells, the fashionable emporium for the 
young of those days. 

The blue and gold stripes remind me that when we were 
young, even if there had been a big bath in the house, it was rarely 
used. We children were only allowed to use it once a week, but 
surreptitiously we used it to paddle in, unbeknownst to our 
nurses and governess, till my sister one day slipped up and sat 
down fully clothed in the water, with the result that the blue and 
gold stripes at the back of her ‘Fish Wife’ skirt blended into 
green, our paddling was stopped and my sister was made to wear 
the frock—yellow in front and green behind—till it wore out. 
Those were spartan days, and my memories of the Sabbath and 
what we endured sometimes make me wonder why we elderlies 
still go to church ! 

Preparations for this day started on Monday with the selection 
of a chapter in the Bible to be learnt by heart during the week. 

As Saturday, our so-called half-holiday, drew near, certainly 
my own spirits began to sink, for learning by heart was never easy 
to me and all my life I have suffered under a bad memory. Unfortu- 
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nately my mother had a very good one, and things once learnt 
she never forgot. The programme she therefore drew up for 
the Day of Rest did not seem to her anything out of the ordinary, 
but to my sister and myself, particularly to me with a bad memory, 
it was purgatory itself. 

We started the day by attending an immensely long service at 
the church in Down Street, where though there was a break after 
the sermon (this lasted for at least twenty-five minutes) and 
good many of the congregation streamed out, we children were 
made to stay on for the first part of the Communion Service, and 
the weary prayers for the High Court of Parliament, etc., etc. 

After our two-o’clock luncheon came a children’s service at 
the Berkeley Chapel, where Canon Teignmouth Shore gave his 
charming addresses, completely spoilt, however, for us as we were 
supposed to write out a résumé of them, though I do not recollect 
this was very often called for. 

But what was asked for and had to be delivered at the dread 
hour of six o’clock was our chapter out of the Bible, the Collect, 
either the Epistle or the Gospel, one new hymn (chosen by my 
mother the preceding Sunday) and twelve old hymns as they 
followed in the book. 

It seems to me now almost incredible that this was asked of us 
each Sunday and continued till I was nearly sixteen. 

Is it any wonder that Sunday was a day of dread, particularly 
as my mother was very quick-tempered and impatient, and, if the 
hymns were not known, the book was flung at our luckless heads, 
and we had to retire upstairs to complete our knowledge. In order, 
I suppose, to keep us in the right frame of mind, all our amusing 
books (including that great treasure of our youth, St. Nicholas, a 
bound copy of which was always given us at Christmas) were locked 
away, and we were provided with the Pilgrim’s Progress, and a 
work entitled Sacred Allegories (I still possess it), which always 
filled us with gloomy forebodings as to our future ! 

If summer always seems to have been hot, so winters I remem- 
ber were always bitterly cold. Snow men, if we were lucky enough 
to be in the country, were the rule rather than the exception, 
and skating on the Serpentine was eagerly looked forward to 
as a possible amusement. 

Warmly clad in flannel next the skin (rather blue-looking flannel, 
bound with tape or feather-stitching), thick little flannel petticoats, 
stout long-cloth garments, now called knickers but then by a 
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homelier name, garnished with starched frills that severely chafed 
our little thighs, hands encased in black cloth gloves (my fingers 
were always kept stiffly apart as I hated the feel of them), off we 
set for a couple of hours of glorious fun on the ice. 

Skates consisting of pieces of wood with blades stuck into them 
were hired for sixpence from a man on the side, bound to our 
boots with straps, and we floundered happily about on the sides 
of our feet, falling in every direction—but as nearly everybody 
was falling too we were quite unnoticed—and only paused now 
and then to stagger on our skates to buy hot chestnuts from the 
men who stood roasting them on round iron charcoal stoves at the 
edge of the Serpentine. 

Parties were rare, one or two a year at the outside. The Panto- 
mime at Christmas and perhaps the Zoo or Madame Tussaud’s 
were the full extent of our treats, though later on we used, quite 
unbeknown to our parents, to sneak off for an afternoon at the 
Aquarium, taken by our eldest brother. 

This was an afternoon of pure delight. Quite unable to afford 
the grand seats in the middle of the hall (carefully surrounded by 
a high wooden paling) we stood outside, gazing up with bated 
breath at either trapeze acrobats on swings, waiting for them to 
fall into the net stretched below them, whence they ran as if they 
were in a soft bog to start up again, or at an artist, who with a 
loud cry of ‘ Vive la France!’ or Italy as the case might be, dived 
with a mighty splash into a small tank below in the centre of the hall. 

It was considered very lucky if some of the splash reached us 
on the outskirts of the crowd. Then came the side-shows; the per- 
forming fleas a great attraction, with their hansom cab, the driver on 
his box wildly waving his whip, or the four-in-hand with a lady 
passenger gazing out of the window, probably longing for a bite at 
the inn. On one memorable occasion we were allowed to see the 
performers enjoying their evening meal on the arm of their owner ! 

The Electric Woman was another attraction to some of us, but 
not to me, for having had my little paw firmly seized and pushed 
into a wineglass of very grubby water and told to take out the 
penny just visible at the bottom, I received such a shock that my 
knees trembled for the rest of the afternoon. 

We finally returned home eternally hoping to take in our nurse 
or governess with the sixpences which we had had gilded for us 
at one of the booths. 

When in the country perhaps a travelling circus was visited, 
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and I can still remember yearning for a coconut seen at the ‘ Shies,’ 
and confiding my wish to one of the footmen who most nobly 
brought me one in the evening but demanded a kiss as a reward, 
To this day I can clearly see his face, framed in very bushy black 
whiskers, begging for this reward through the banisters. My 
memory, however, fails me as to whether it was granted. 

As I grew a little older, I often had to accompany my mother 
out calling. This took place every afternoon and when very fine 
we drove out in the barouche, slung on very high cee springs (tyres 
were unknown in those days), a most comfortable carriage for 
those who sat facing the horses, but the young, like myself, were 
seated bolt upright, as the sloping back of the seat made it quite 
impossible to lean back. 

I own I much preferred the occasional trip in the ’bus with 
my nurse from an excursion to a little shop called Woollands in 
Knightsbridge, where the tapes and buttons for our garments were 
bought, while we sat on high wooden stools in this homely little 
shop, little dreaming of its future grandeur. 

The *bus into which we stepped had one long seat down each 
side and straw for our feet, with a door that cpened and shut as 
each passenger arrived. This, however, was already going out as 
I perfectly remember remarking that I myself should always ride 
in a ’bus with a door, and not in one of those new draughty ones. : 

Every morning at 9.15 my father read prayers, all the servants 
trooping in to sit in a solemn row facing us, and getting up like a 
flock of starlings to turn round and kneel for the Lord’s Prayer. 
It was considered very uppish on the part of my grown-up cousins - 
when they came to stay, to kneel upright instead of in the usual 
semi-recumbent position suitable for a flogging like the rest of us. 

What age we had attained when we first began to come to 
the dining-room for our midday meal I do not remember, but it 
must have been when we were quite small, as I know my mother 
used to cut our meat for us. She always carved, and the joint 
or bird was on the table under a cover opposite her place when 
we entered the room. 

She was very proud of this art and used to boast she got more 
off a duck or hare than anyone else. Boiled rabbit with onion 
sauce was one of her favourite dishes, but a particular horror to me, 
and I still can never eat it, remembering the awful mouthfuls, washed 
down with gulps of water and salt tears, for never were we allowed 
to leave anything on our plates: eat our helpings we must. 
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At six o’clock, dressed in our best, we descended to the draw- 
ing-room where my mother either played games with us or read 
aloud, which she did extremely well, and always made a point of 
leaving off at some thrilling moment, leaving us on tenterhooks 
till the following evening. 

Whist was, of course, then being played and my mother thought 
it a very useful game for us to know, as there were four of us and 
just made up a rubber. We were all made to learn a long rhyme 
about the game, and I still have clearly in my memory the first 
few lines : 


With Ace and King, lead King and then the Ace, 
With King and Queen, King also has first place, 
With Queen, Knave, ten, you let the Queen proceed, 
In other cases you the lowest lead. 


How it continued I have no recollection, but well do I remember 
my mother looking over my hand and hissing in my ear: ‘ You 
little idiot, how often have I told you that second hand always 
plays lowest ?’ Like most children, the very fact of whist becom- 
ing rather a lesson made us all hate it for years, and I never really 
got over this till bridge came in. 

The Pantomime was, of course, the excitement par excellence 
of the year. High tea was partaken of without any appetite, and, 
wrapped in shawls and in our best frocks, we proceeded to Drury 
Lane in our private "bus (this "bus, by the way, we always felt 


tather ashamed of). 


On arrival, the scented programmes rather like valentines helped 
to heighten the thrill of anticipation and, though I cannot remember 
a single performance, yet I also cannot remember ever being dis- 
appointed. It was pure delight to quite unsophisticated children 
to whom the possibility of going to a theatre, other than Drury 
Lane, never even occurred, and it is curious to remember that the 
first play I was ever taken to was when I had reached the ripe 
age of seventeen. 

How different it all is now, though I certainly am not prepared 
to say we were any happier or any less healthy in spite of hermetic- 
ally sealed-up bedrooms, masses of thick and very complicated 
clothing, and any milk from any cow. 

Many of my friends still say how much they would like to be a 
child again, but I think, if I said so myself, I would prefer to choose 
the Georgian rather than the Victorian era for this experiment. 











UNDER THE TURTLE MOON. 
BY HERBERT RAVENEL SASS. 


‘Does anything stir on the sea ?— 
Not even a fish or a gull; 
I can see for a mile or two, 
Now that the moon’s at the full.’ 


Tus, the reader will remember, is in The Green Helmet of W. B. 
Yeats. It is near midnight on the wild Irish coast, and Conall and 
Laegaire are watching the misty moonlit sea for something that will 
presently come out of it—an apparition not quite of this world. 
There is a spot on the lonely beach of Edisto Island in the Carolina 
Low-Country which inevitably brings that scene to mind, for there, 
one night, I also watched the moonlit sea for something that might 
come out of it—an apparition not quite of this world. And at last 
I saw it come. 


It would be, if it were properly told, a long story. For some- 
thing should be said about the people in it and especially about that 
handsome one whose eyes were the keenest for all sea-sights that 
night and for whom the implacable sea had already prepared a 
grave. And something should be said about the memories which 
inhabit the place where we watched : the spectral red men who still 
wander there ; the pirate ghosts who walk that strand in the dark ; 
the gallant ghosts of young impetuous Southerners of the proud 
plantation days who were killed in duels fought. at sunrise on the 
palm-fringed sands, where you can hear the sea-wind singing an 
unending requiem for their brave young souls. Without a certain 
awareness of these things, which are a part of that place, one cannot 
understand the strangeness of the sight we saw there when we kept 
vigil, like Laegaire and Conall, beside the luminous sea one July 
night when the moon was full. 

I was aware of them, having thought much about these happen- 
ings and people of the past. I had found on the mainland, not long 
before, the ruins of what had been a large plantation house, now lost 
and forgotten in lonely woods which have swallowed its wide 
terraces and its garden walks; and delving in old records to learn 
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something of its story when it was a great house in that vanished 
time of baronial wealth and power, I had come upon this note 
concerning one of the young men who had lived there: ‘ Killed ina 
duel on Edisto Island.’ 

A handsome young fellow, probably, who had thrown away his 
life for some inconsequential point of honour, because in the South 
of those days no point of honour was inconsequential. Perhaps, 
I thought foolishly, as we watched the sea that night at Edisto, it 
is for him that the sea-winds are singing their dirge in the palmettos. 
But as likely as not I was wrong. It has often seemed to me that 
the sea is waiting, waiting—waiting with a vast and catlike patience 
for something that it knows will happen. I think it was waiting 
that night for Breck—that already it knew. 

But I, of course, did not know; none of us did. If we had 
known, we could not have watched in that place for a thing that 
might come up out of the sea. If we had known, probably we should 
have turned and fled away from the treacherous and catlike sea, 
hoping to save Breck from it, hoping to defeat Fate. But, being 
blessedly ignorant, we waited and watched, sitting with our backs 
against palmetto-trees, while in front of us the tide crept higher and 
higher, and presently the moon appeared above the eastern rim of 
the ocean, and nothing happened, and we became drowsy and fell 
half-asleep or at times wholly asleep, as we waited in the moonlight, 
listening to the low moaning, or purring, of the catlike sea and the 
soft sighing of the wind. 

‘Seemes it not,’ says old Montaigne, ‘ to be a lunatique humor in 
the Moone, being otherwise unable to enjoy Endymion, to lull him 
in a sweet slumber and feed herself with the jovissance of a boye that 
stirred not but in a dreame?’ Breck’s face was lit by the moon- 
light and his eyes seemed to be closed—just so may amorous Dian 
have viewed and loved Endymion on Mount Latmos. A handsome 
and a sensitive face, Breck looked the poet and the dreamer that he 
was, and yet he was a tall manly fellow and he loved the sea and 
boats and undoubtedly, being a dreamer, he loved the moon. But 
probably he was not thinking of her that night, nor was he thinking 
of the sea, however hungrily the cunning, omniscient sea may have 
been thinking of him. He was thinking—unless in truth he was 
asleep—of the strangeness and the wonder of the sight that we had 
come there to witness. 

For I had talked with him about it and the very thought of it 
had fascinated him as it had fascinated me for years ; and so we had 
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come at night to this place on the lonely beach of Edisto at the time 
of the July full moon a little before the hour of high tide. I hag 
told him—but never mind just yet what I had told him. It took 
hold of him immediately ; he was the kind for whom an adventure 
like this would be instantly imperative. His mind was filled at once 
with the strangeness of the thing that I had tried to picture, a sight 
that neither of us had ever beheld and that he had never even 
imagined, being a new-comer to our Carolina beaches. Ihad warned 
him that we should probably watch in vain, that I had watched 
many times and had never yet been rewarded. But he would not 
be discouraged. 

‘If we watch long enough and often enough, we'll see it come,’ 
he said. ‘And we must see it.’ 

So that was why we were there—Breck and his young wife, 
Kitty and Peter, my wife and I: a silly business, many will think, 
being unable to comprehend how such a quest can in any wise 
profit a man. But we knew—for we were all more or less of the 
dreaming kind—that, if it happened, it would be one of the finest 
sights imaginable. 

I could see that Breck’s mind (he was wide awake now) was full 
of the wonder of it; and I also, though I doubted that anything 
would appear, was enthralled by the magic of that haunted place 
where I could feel the ghosts of the storied past, the Indians and the 
pirates and the young Southerner of the ruined plantation house 
who had died, as men did in those romantic days, for the sake of 
honour. But even more powerfully the strangeness of the sight 
that we hoped to see took hold upon me as we waited, watching the 
crawling sea at our feet (never dreaming that all the while it was 
hungrily watching Breck), listening to the surf’s eternal monotone 
and the sad, low keening of the wind in the palmettos over us. 

For there was an uncanniness, a monstrousness, in the very 
thought of the thing—a great sea-creature coming up out of the 
ocean in the dead of the night to walk upon the land. It was this 
that I had pictured to Breck, telling him how strange and wonderful 
the sight would be in the ghostly moonlight on some deserted strand 
where no sound was except the voice of the sea and the sighing of 
the sea-wind in the palmettos. There would be more than mere 
grotesqueness in it; it would, in its effect upon the mind, border 
upon the supernatural, for it would seem a violation of the laws of 
nature. In nature, with very few exceptions, the inhabitants of the 
sea do not come up out of the sea ; and the mere idea of such a thing 
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sweeps one back to the time of legend and myth, when men feared 
to walk a lonely beach by night because some awful sea-being might 
appear out of the ocean’s depths and carry them down to a dark 
gea-cave. That was why Conall and Laegaire were so afraid. 
They were waiting for something that would come up out of the 
sea, and because no natural thing comes out of that dark unknown 
empire to walk upon the land, this thing would be a thing of name- 
less terror—an apparition that belonged not to this world. 

We moderns have got past all that, past all belief in the old 
unearthly sea-myths, and yet some trace of that feeling about the 
sea and sea-apparitions lingers in us. I felt it that night and 
surely Breck felt it. It was the unnaturalness or the supernatural- 
ness in the very thought of this event which we hoped to witness 
that so potently fascinated our minds. Well, we waited and 
watched, while, as Coleridge has it, ‘the moving Moon went up 
the sky.’ 

‘Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast.’ 


That great bright eye was fixed hungrily upon Breck, but we did 
not know this, and so we waited without fear, though the strange- 
ness of the thing we dreamed of but only half-expected was strong 
upon us. The high moon laid a path of shimmering radiance across 
the water; the flooding tide reached its crest and began to ebb. 
Nothing happened. Plainly, nothing was going to happen. 

Suddenly Breck raised his arm and pointed. 

There was something in the sea, beyond the outermost ridge of 
the surf. 

Or did we imagine it? We couldn’t be sure. The thing that 
we saw, or thought we saw, was not in the path of the moonlight 
but well to the right of that path. The water there was black with 
a silvery sheen, shifting and changing, with streaks and flakes of 
foam. We scanned it breathlessly. 

Yes, something was there—an indeterminate black shape. It 
was moving slowly shoreward toward the first white line of surf. 
Breck’s face in the moonlight looked strangely pale. But probably 
all our faces looked like that—an effect of the moon. The Thing 
had vanished. Had it been real or illusory, a phantom of the foam ? 
Then, in a few minutes, we saw it again. It was nearer and 
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larger ; inside the outer line of the breakers; a black low-domed 
thing. Almost at once it vanished, but scarcely a minute passed 
before it reappeared, still nearer the shore; and now, in front of 
the black dome, we saw an object like a thick, blunt finger thrusting 
upward and silvery white. This, because of its whiteness, wag 
clearly visible, its outline so sharply defined that we saw at once 
what it was—the head and neck of a great sea-turtle thrust out 
before and above the armoured body and held high, as though the 
creature were searching the strand in front of it for possible enemies, 

At first I was slow to believe my eyes. This was what I had 
described to Breck. I had told him how, at the time of the turtle 
moons of June and July, giant sea-turtles, wanderers from the 
tropics, came up secretly by night to lay their eggs in the sands 
above high-water mark. I had told him how I had found them on 
the beaches and had watched them laying their eggs, and had seen 
them go back into the sea again to remain until another year had 
passed ; but how, with all my watching, I had never yet had the 
good luck to see what would be the most strange and memorable 
sight of all—the actual emergence of the creature from the ocean. 
By walking the beach at the right time and place, I had told him, 
we might find a turtle which had already emerged, but it was most 
unlikely that, if we sat down to watch in one spot, a turtle would 
come out of the ocean at that particular time and spot so that we 
could witness its coming. 

So it was hard to believe at first that this was really going to 
happen. We waited motionless. Even in the moonlight flooding 
the beach we were all but invisible against the palmetto-trunks at our 
backs. For some moments the turtle made no further move; then 
it came on slowly a short distance, showing more and more of its 
bulk in the shoaling water. 

Again it stopped and, moving its uplifted head from side to side, 
seemed to search the beach. Was it looking or listening? And 
for what enemies? These great sea-beings probably live for cen- 
turies. Possibly when last this turtle walked the Edisto strand, 
Indians were camping there, perhaps at this very spot ; and in those 
days there had been not only red men but wolves, fierce hunters of 
the lonely shore who doubtless knew how to tear out the throats of 
unwieldy visitors from the ocean. ... 

Breck gripped my arm and his hand was trembling. The turtle 
was moving forward again. It was in shallow water now and most 
of its bulk was visible. If it had been in the path of the moonlight 
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where it would have been sharply seen, the effect might not have 
been so startling, for the creature would scarcely have appeared so 
huge. I knew that the strangeness of the sight possessed Breck 
and that this was why his hand was shaking. What we had dreamed 
of was happening, and the event was as fascinating as the dream. 

It had that unearthly or supernatural quality which we had 
known in advance that it must have. It was an uncouth and 
monstrous spectacle, a sight which seemed contrary to nature, an 
apparition not of this familiar world. Or, if it belonged to this 
world, it belonged to an age of the world long past and well for- 
gotten; an age of monsters and chimeras of which only vague 
memories remain in superstitions too fantastic to be believed, or in 
poems which, like that weird one of Yeats, have caught somehow 
the mystery and the immemorial terror of the sea. 

But we, of course, were not afraid. There was nothing to be 
afraid of, for we did not know what the sea held for one of us. Yet 
it seems to me possible now that there may have been in our minds 
some subtle and unrecognised foreshadowing, as though the Thing 
that was coming out of the sea were a messenger. For that sense 
of the unnatural or the supernatural, which was so strong in us, did 
have something in it that was like fear; and I noticed again the 
ghostly pallor of Breck’s face in the moonlight. 

Yes, there may have been some unsuspected, unrealised fore- 
shadowing. But even if we had suspected this, we should never 
have believed that Breck would be the one. He was too young, too 
handsome ; life’s talons hadn’t yet even scratched him... . 

The turtle, moving slowly forward, reached the edge of the 
strand. There it halted once more, its great beaked head uplifted 
somewhat, searching the empty beach, looking or listening. This 
was its decisive moment, the moment when it was about to leave its 
element, and here it made the longest pause of all. For a time we 
feared that it had seen us. It remained for many minutes absolutely 
motionless, its eyes apparently fixed upon us where we sat or 
crouched amid the palmettos a few yards above the surf. Then at 
last it stirred again. 

Slowly it came out of the water; slowly, ponderously, mon- 
strously it began to walk across the wet and glistening sand. The 
only sounds were the moaning of the sea (or was it a purring, like 
that of a colossal and cruel cat, dreaming hungrily about Breck ?) 
and the keening of the faint wind in the palmettos, There was a 
little lightning far away to the north-east; only a few stars were 
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palely visible ; the moonlight was spread over sea and beach like g 
ghostly shroud. 

It had, as it often has, a magnifying power, for the turtle 
appeared enormous. Actually it would have weighed probably 
twice as much as a man, but it seemed even larger than that. I 
shall not try to express the strangeness of the scene as the creature 


crossed the hard-packed beach toward the soft sands above high- 


water mark. I don’t think anyone could do that adequately, so it 
is best not to try. Breck’s face was deathly pale, but probably all 
our faces were—the effect of the moonlight. There was nothing else 
to make them so pale; we didn’t know what the sea knew. 
The tale must be brought to a swift end. The turtle moved 
slowly across the beach to the loose sands above tide-marks a little 
to the right of the palmetto grove where we were watching. We 
crawled cautiously after it, keeping carefully out of sight until it 
had dug its nest-hole and begun to lay. Once this process begins, 


the turtle apparently cannot stop. You may walk right up toit, as | 


we proceeded to do, and watch it at close quarters, though it is well 
to keep out of reach of the huge beak which can crush a thick conch 
shell like a matchbox ; if you choose, you can thrust your hand into 
the deep, steep-sided nest-hold and catch the round, soft-shelled 
eggs as they fall. 

In spite of what the closet naturalists suppose, the nest-hole is 
dug with the rear flippers, not the front flippers, and the eggs often, 
though not invariably, come two at a time instead of one by one. 
This turtle laid one hundred and four eggs. It did not sigh loudly 
and pitifully as sea-turtles often do during their brief sojourn on 
land, but the duli eyes in its big plated head were full of tears; 
and repeatedly, in scooping the sand back into the hole, it slapped 
itself in the face so violently with its front flippers that we feared 
it would knock out its eyes. 

But this is old stuff to any turtle-egg hunter, though it was all 
new to Breck; and it is time to end the story. When we had 
watched the turtle make its slow way across the sands and the 
beach and go back into the sea whence it had come, we dug into the 
nest and took out some of the eggs. They are delicious if you like 
your eggs soft—no matter how long you boil them, they will never 
get hard. Breck took some of them home with him, intending to 
keep them in sand in a box, hoping that after sixty days, which is 
the normal interval, they would turn into little turtles. 
Whether they hatched or not I don’t know. Breck returned to 
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the North soon afterwards, and later the news came that the sea had 
taken him. He was sailing in a small boat and the boat capsized 
and he went down. I have often thought of how pale his face 
looked that night. But this must have been wholly due to the 
moonlight. There couldn’t really have been any intimation from 
the sea; it is nonsense to suppose that he knew what the sea held 
for him. He was very young and handsome. The young 
Southerner, who was killed in the duel long ago and for whom I had 
thought the sea-wind was singing its dirge in the palmettos, could 
hardly have been younger or handsomer than Breck. 


Charleston, S. Carolina. 


TO A HUGUENOT LADY 


who lies beside her Catholic husband 
in a chapel in northern France. 


O LOVELY, graven lady, 
Who chiselled your sweet face, 
And caught in lilting measure 
Your spirit’s earthly grace ? 


No zealous, priestly bigot— 
No narrow mind could know 

The bond of love constraining 
This little Huguenot. 


First forged in solemn shyness 
And linked in direst need, 
It is so light—the wearer 
Is like a bondsman freed. 


So softly bend you downward 
The barriers of creed 

Grown supple in love’s fingers, 
An earthly faith to plead. 


God rest you through the ages, 
Who gentled Catholic heart 
And championed love immortal, 
Yet dwelt in faith apart. 
Marre Henverson Hi. 









HEATHEN CHINEE. 
BY MARC T. GREENE. 


Maki came up from his seventh dive since morning. Repeated 
and long-sustained immersions had made him tired and weak and 
very sore of lung. He sometimes wondered vaguely what it was 
all about. Why was he doing this thing and when would it come 
to an end ? 

He knew that somewhere, an uncomprehended distance across 
the sea toward the place where the sun set, lay Tahiti. There, 
in Papeete, lived a white man, a popah (foreigner) who, as he had 
been told, sent all this shell somewhere and got much money for 
it. Though why anybody should want the stuff or what any- 
body did with it was beyond the understanding either of young 
Maki or of any of the pearl-divers. 

And as for money, why, no more than a five-franc note had 
Maki ever so much as seen! Yet he had heard it said that the 
popahs sometimes dealt in heavy, shiny pieces of metal which were 
more yellow than the sunset, which tinkled with a pleasant sound 
and were worth many pieces of paper like the five-franc note which 
was his day’s pay for all this going down into the sea. He sighed. 
What did it all mean ? 

One more dive now and the pearling day was done. Then 
Maki, poor lad, might lie on the soft sand in the milk-warm breeze 
and rest until once more he could breath easily. By and by he 
would have something to eat, baked yams and bananas and maybe 
some fish, with milkless and sugarless tea to wash it down. 

He dived deeply and swam downward with long easy strokes, 
familiar as any fish with the pellucid depths. He came to a great 
mass of shell clinging to the coral reef. At this he worked for 
fully two minutes, wrenching it off in pieces larger than a saucer. 
Half a dozen of them he tucked into his waist-cloth, then rose to 
the surface and climbed back into his canoe. Tossing the shell 
atop a heap in the bottom, he inhaled long and slowly until heart 
and lungs, sadly overwrought, should function normally. 

The other canoes were now making for the beach on the far 
side of the lagoon. Before joining them Maki opened the shell 
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and scraped away the contents. From the last piece a small object 
dropped to the bottom of the canoe. Maki recovered it, and 
after a quick indifferent glance concealed it in a little crevice under 
the canoe’s outrigger. 

He had heard of such things as pearls, of course. But he was 
only sixteen and thus far in his brief diving experience he had 
foundnone. Under the prevailing system all gems were the personal 
property of the finder, and this possibility of rich reward kept the 
divers active even at their low rate of pay. Maki’s father had 
once discovered a pearl for which the Chinese store-keeper in the 
little village on Manga Reva had paid five hundred francs. This 
Chinese was a man of parts, understanding all about pearls and 
many other things. At long intervals he went to Papeete with 
those he had gathered and sold them to the buyers there. These 
took them to some vague place called Ameriti, or perhaps even 
farther, to Peretani. Maki well remembered the incident of the 
five-hundred-franc pearl. Nobody had worked for a week after- 
ward. 

However, this find of his could be no pearl. The one of his 
father had been scarce larger than a baby’s tooth and a dull white 
in colour. His gem, if indeed it really were one, was as large as 
one of the smooth round pebbles on the lagoon beach. It was 
of a queer colour, too, a kind of limpid green. At any rate, by 
and by he would show it to the Chinese. It might perhaps be 
worth enough to exchange for a few sticks of rainbow-hued 
candy. 

Now this Chinese, mark you, was a strange and mysterious 
person. He had a kind of beard, unusual for a Chinese, and he 
wore big steel-bowed spectacles. Generally he spoke little, but on 
occasion he could talk funny words not in the least like the lan- 
guage of the islands. Some said he had even been to far-off lands, 
probably as distant as the stars themselves. But if he had he 
never told of them to the people of his native wife. Yet when 
the trading-schooner came from Papeete to the village on Manga 
Reva he and the half-caste captain used the funny words. The 
young people gathered round and laughed much at them, but the 
elders who listened gravely declared that the talk was of far-off 
lands and strange popahs. 

More than a fortnight passed before Maki found an opportunity 
to bring his prize to Ah Choy. But one night his father and the 
others drank deeply out of dark bottles, talked long and loudly 
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about nothing in particular and then fell into noisy slumber. Maki 
eluded them and sought the Chinese store-keeper. 

‘I find him—in a shell,’ he explained simply, proffering the 
stone. 

Ah Choy, ignoring it, looked for a long time at the lad without 
speaking. At last, when Maki had begun to tremble a little under 
the strange and penetrating scrutiny, he was commanded to follow 
to a back room. There the Chinese lighted two candles, placed 
them close together, and held the stone between his thumb and 
forefinger before the flames. Thus he stood for several minutes, 
silent and rigid as if seeking understanding through communion 
with mysterious and occult powers. Then he did other strange 
things. He rubbed the greenish object softly against his cheek, 
blew upon it, rolled it between his palms, balanced it, even tasted 
it. Finally, as Maki became greatly disturbed, fearing he knew 
not what out of all this, Ah Choy produced a queer kind of weigh- 
ing contrivance. Then and not until then did he utter a sound. 
And what he said made Maki wonder if he had not remained under 
water too long on his last dive that afternoon, and fallen into 
diver’s trance. 

‘You have found the pearl of pearls! For it I will pay to 
your father one hundred thousand francs !’ 

Honest old Ah Choy! If he had said a hundred francs it would 
have been quite the same to Maki. He could have made him- 
self sick for a week on the coloured candy they would have bought. 

‘I do not know,’ the Chinese told Maki’s bewildered father 
next day, ‘ what this great pearl may actually be worth for I have 
never seen one like it. But when the schooner comes I will go 
to Tahiti and talk with the buyers there. From the Bank of Chin 
Foo at Papeete I will get money. Here I have little, only two 
thousand francs. That you shall have at once, and whether I win 
or lose I will bring the rest to you from Tahiti within six months!’ 

The schooner came and Ah Choy, taking his native wife and 
their three children for the first outing of their lives, embarked 
upon the 1,000-mile voyage to Papeete. And after they had gone 
nobody on Manga Reva did any more diving for shell until all 
that was in every obtainable bottle was consumed. 

In Papeete Ah Choy talked long with the pearl-buyers. The 
wondrous gem was much admired, and its finding was the topic 
of the hour for many days in the cafés of the ‘ Little Paris of 
the South Seas.’ And yet each buyer was doubtful because, 
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on one side where the pearl had clung tenaciously to the shell, 
there was a tiny black spot smaller than the head of a pin. Were 
it not for that, they explained, the stone would be of incalculable 
yalue. ‘ And so,’ said a buyer who acted for a famous Bond Street 
house, ‘ the most I would dare offer you is eighty thousand francs.’ 
Nor would the others go higher. 

Ah Choy, playing dominoes with his friend, the banker Chin 
Foo, on the veranda of the Cercle Bougainville in Papeete, listened 
thoughtfully to practical advice. It was to the general effect that 
fifty thousand francs would quite suffice to the father of Maki, 
who in any case would only part with it immediately for the con- 
tents of innumerable dark bottles. 

‘No,’ decided the store-keeper of Manga Reva at last. ‘No, 
it is one hundred thousand that I have promised. It was my 
word, and—I am Chinese!’ And so early the next morning he 
drew from the bank the eighty thousand francs he had received 
from the buyer of pearls for Bond Street. He drew also a little 
more than twenty thousand which represented the savings of many 
years in the South Seas. ‘ No,’ he repeated to his friend, the banker, 
having once more been urged to be practical. ‘I shall have, it 
is true, little left for my old age. But it was my word—and I am 
Chinese ! ’ 

Yet he thought, as he went out and strolled along the Papeete 
quayside in the bright sunlight, of fair Amoy on the South China 
coast and of his father there who, though incredibly aged and 
weighed down with the afflictions of his years, yet cherished the 
hope of being comforted in his final days by the presence of his 
long-absent son. And Ah Choy had determined to go home at 
last, home where he could be happy and respected and an honour 
and delight to his aged father, with the profit on the pearl of pearls. 

Six months after, had you been strolling along that same quay- 
side in Papeete, you might have seen a schooner enter the foam- 
fringed pass in the coral reef and by and by come up to the wharf. 
You would have regarded with interest the hilarious group on her 
deck, for you have understood that they were from the outer isles 
and making their first contact with such of civilisation as is repre- 
sented in the Tahitian capital. You would have seen them dis- 
embark, with many a shout of glee and shriek of laughter. Maki, 

quite beside himself to see at last Papeete, heart and centre of the 
known world, would have attracted your attention especially because 
his joy was so spontaneous and unrestrained. And you would have 
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seen him fall suddenly silent as he gazed open-mouthed and wide- 
eyed at his first motor-car. 

His father and the elders would then have interested you as 
they came ashore a little unsteadily, having drunk deeply out of 
many dark bottles during the long voyage from Manga Reva. And 
then you might have heard the schooner’s burly half-caste captain 
mutter to a friend, as he contemplated the islanders a little scorn- 
fully, ‘ won’t last long, all that money. Gave ’em ’most everything 
he had, that Ah Choy, ’spite of all anybody could tell him. Fool 
heathen Chinee !’ 

Auckland, New Zealand. 


IN THE WAITING-ROOM. 


You came back from the dead to-day 

Back from the dead with all your charm. 

There you sat, and your dress was grey, 

And your hat and your shoes. Your fur, all grey, 

Fell from your shoulder over your arm. 

And when, in their dear delightful way 

Half closed, half seeing, you raised your eyes 

They too were grey! In vague alarm 

Lest you should vanish, before you spoke 

I spoke, and you turned, and it was not you: 

Only a stranger sitting there, 

Dangling her fur with an absent air, 

A trick of you in the poise, and eyes 

Of you, who live in the upper blue 

With the living dead, in the spaceless skies. 
Mariz Van Vorst. 

Florence. 
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OUTSIDE. 
BY J. GEDDES. 


Hz was so very very old and she was such a little thing that their 
es just suited ; no one could have told whether it was Grand- 

father or Elspeth who enjoyed it most. Over and over the little 
mouse made out of the knotted grey sock, ran up the back of the 
chair and slipped down again, ‘so he climbs upity upity and oh 
dear, oopity hoy he fell down again’; there were always two 
laughs, one so thin and high, and piping, and one so low and little. 

By and by Grandfather went back to his paper and Elspeth 
played on the floor with a family of matches; Aunt Allison was 
in the kitchen making scones, they had a nice smell. It was very 
nice and peaceful Aunt Allison being there, and just Grandfather 
and her and the fire and the match family all alone. Grandfather 
had hiccups; he had them very often and each time they shook 
his little thin body and made his nose look pink. Aunt Allison 
said they were because of flatness in his stomach—he did not say 
beg pardon as she was made to do after hiccups, but that was 
because there were so many of them, he would have been saying 
beg pardon all day; besides he was old and when people are old, 
it is different. Elspeth liked Grandfather’s hiccups; they made 
her feel safe, she knew them so well. They were another little 
door shutting in a warm, familiar room. Outside what was it, 
something cold and strange, that frightened her? Elspeth put the 
matches tidily away and went and stood beside Grandfather’s 
chair; it was her way to stand quite still so when she wanted 
something, Grandfather knew it. He put down his newspaper 
with a show of unwillingness, as if he and the paper did not very 
well know he had not been reading at all, as if Grandpa really ever 
used the paper except to go to sleep behind ! 

‘Well, will ’ee give Grandpa no peace at all now, want to sit 
on old Grandpa’s knee do ’ee? Such a big lass as ’ee is now and 
80 heavy grown too.’ This was Grandfather's little joke, for 
nothing but just such a featherweight could lie on his frail little 
knees, only such a little white light thing as Elspeth could lie there 
and not crack Grandpa altogether up. 

Compared to Elspeth everything was big, enormous, even little 
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tiny Grandfather was quite big to her, and Aunt Allison, Aunt 
Allison was tremendous. It was funny, too, although Aunt Allison 
was so big and strong, and Grandfather was so weak and easily 
shaken up with every hiccup, one was so very much safer with 
Grandfather than with Aunt. Howwasit? Wasit that Grandpa’s 
little door did not let in the frightening things that might so easily 
get through Aunt Allison’s big one ? 

Elspeth slipped her hand into Grandpa’s; his hands were all 
covered over with thin blue threads and the knuckles stuck out 
like pegs, they were very soft hands though they were so yellow. 
When she laid her head back against Grandpa’s little chest, she 
could hear all sorts of tiny things creaking and rustling inside, as 
if a whole lot of little goblin men were working away in @ cave 
underground tapping and hammering and wheezing. ‘ Grandpa,’ 
said Elspeth, ‘ why are they so noisy ?’’ but Grandfather only said 
‘Eh, what’s that ?’ and set the goblins harder at work than ever 
with his little rusty laugh. What a pale blue Grandpa’s eyes were, 
as pale as a puppy’s eyes and the rims round them were always 
red, and there was always a little tear in the corner of his eye, as 
if, very politely, it was waiting for Grandfather to need it, all 
ready so that he should not be kept waiting a single moment. 
‘Shall I roll now ?’ 

Grandpa’s tear made her remember something again, how did 
it exactly go, at Sunday School yesterday? ‘The world is full 
of sorrow and suffering they say ’—how gaily the children had 
sung it joyously, carelessly, as if it was a nursery rhyme and it had 
gone on and on in her head ever since. Sorrow and suffering they 
say, whirr, whirr, whirr, it had blown open that little door, the one 
one was always trying to lock, and the cold grey night had come 
in and whistled in one’s face, touched one with its icy fingers, 
set one’s teeth chattering and one’s flesh goose skinned. Oh, the 
little thing inside one was standing with nothing but its cotton 
nightgown on, with bare feet in the snow, so wildly lonely, so full 
of sorrow and suffering. Was it this that hid just behind the 
beautiful things, under the petals of the primrose, this strangeness ! 

One must lie close against Grandfather, hold his slippery hand 
tight, get near again, oh, one could never get near enough. 

‘Shall I tell ’ee a story?’ said Grandpa. 

‘Oh, please!’ said Elspeth. Grandpa’s little story leapt up 
softly and closed the door. Safe, dear, delicious story, its kind 
little hands firmly pressed it shut. 
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‘ About the Fairy lady, the one what comes in the Springtime 
into the garden ?’ 

‘Yes, that one, the fine one.’ 

‘She that is so wee and little as she can swing on the catkins 


and pop inside the crocuses ? ’ 


‘Yes, that one.’ 

‘Well,’ began Grandpa—it was a beautiful story—Grandpa 
knew it himself, never had he heard a better. He forgot all about 
Aunt Allison and the warm fire and his bones. His little thin face 
grew quite red, he was excited. ‘If you jump off my knee, you 
and me’ll go and see if we can see her in the garden like.’ It was 
an adventure, it was tremendous—Grandfather and she going out 
into the garden, without Aunt Allison knowing. Grandfather had 
to be pulled and pressed and poked out of his chair, he seemed to 
creak all over; they were both quite breathless when hand in hand 
they got to the door. It took them a long time to get the door 
open, and when it did come, it nearly knocked the breath altogether 
out of them, for it suddenly flew open, there was such a wind, but 
out into the garden they stepped—old Grandpa and little Elspeth, 
quite all alone. Overhead was a sky so big, so wide, so beautiful, 
when one looked up and up how little one was underneath, but it 
was a kind caretaking sky and in the garden was a tree, not a catkin 
tree but a birch tree shining pale yellow in the sun—and oh, surely 
just behind that trembling branch— Come and peep, Grandpa !’ 

‘ Of all the nonsensical things ! ’ cried the voice of Aunt Allison, 
‘what is it you’re dreaming of, father, out here in this March 
wind! As if I didn’t have enough of your bronchitis last Spring, 
bottles here and plaster there—come in at once the two of you. I 
should have thought you would have known better than let your 
Grandfather out, Elspeth, a great girl like you—a couple of babies,’ 
said Aunt Allison angrily. 

Elspeth turned. Grandpa was standing gasping in the wind, 
the cold of it had made his cheeks a queer blue colour, his yellow 
tie had got twisted and blew out behind one of his thin red ears, 
his weak pale-blue eyes looked distressed. Aunt Allison pushed 
them both in front of her. She shut the door with a bang behind 
them, and put Grandpa into his chair, she shook him together again. 
His tie was straight, there was a lump of coal on the fire and a 
tartan rug over his knees, but Grandfather was crying—yes crying. 
The little waiting tears were rolling down his cheeks in quite regular 
time, he did not try to wipe them away, for his hands were under 
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the rug; he just let them fall slowly down and lose themselves in 
his short grizzly white beard. 

‘It’s time for your bed,’ said Aunt Allison to Elspeth ; and to 
herself she added, ‘ He’s in his second childhood, that’s what he is,’ 

Elspeth lay quite still in bed. Why was Grandfather crying, 
just exactly why? Was it because Aunt Allison had frightened 
him with her scolding and he had gone out all for nothing because 
the wind had not given him time to see. Or was it that he was 
dreadfully disappointed that there had not been time to see? 
She slipped out of bed, Aunt Allison was in the kitchen again ; she 
knew because of the banging of her iron, Grandfather was all 
alone by the fire. She stood on the tip of her bare toes and holding 
her grey flannel nightgown tightly round her she whispered bending 
close to Grandpa’s ear : 

‘Grandpa dear, I sawed her.’ 

But Grandpa, still with the little tears half-dry on his cheeks, 
had fallen asleep. 


GROWTH. 


Upon the brittle moss and lichen 

That clothe the grey outcrop of rock 

On this hillside 

I lie sunwarmed. 

Through half-closed eyes I see 

Blue waves turn purple-black 

Before, their weight of seaweed dropped, 
They crumble into surf. 

The air spills over with the sleepy sound 
Of slowly mounting and withdrawing water. 
The cliffs across the bay, 

Bright topped with newborn green, 
Advance into blue sky and sea, 

Till heaven, grass and ocean burn 

With such intensity 

That I am drawn into their flaming world 
And know bright love for all the universe. 


Frances R. ANnGus. 
Chicago, Iil., 
U.S.A. 
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LONG ODDS. 
IV. Z84. 
BY RICHARD FITZGERALD FINDLAY. 


OursiDE in the garden the dull October afternoon had dimmed the 
brightness of the flowers. In the paddock, beyond the sunk fence, 
two donkeys and a shaggy Exmoor pony were cropping the short, 
damp grass. The grass, too, had lost its colour, and looked almost 
black in the greyish light. It had been quite warm earlier in the 
day, but now that the sun had gone the air was dank and cold. A 
thin mist was creeping over the silent landscape, blotting out the 
trees beyond the paddock, turning the old house in upon itself in 
its stealthy advance. 

One of the donkeys lifted her head and brayed mournfully, a 
lament, perhaps, for the vanished summer. From the stables 
behind the house two or three horses neighed in answer. That, 
too, was a mournful sound, or perhaps it was only his mood that 
made it seem so, Roddy thought. 

He shivered, and turned from the window back into the warm 
room. Daphne was sitting in an armchair beside the fire, with 
her hands clasped below her knees and her small, dark head turned 
towards the brightly burning logs. It may have been the way 
her head drooped forward, like a tired child’s, but she looked very 
small and forlorn and somehow pitiful, sitting there. Everything 
turned over inside Roddy as he looked at her. He loved her so 
much that sometimes it seemed as though his body and soul were 
not big enough to contain the vastness of his love, that he must 
burst, loving her so. He had a great longing and yearning to 
protect her, he hardly knew from what, but from everything, both 
real and imaginary, that could possibly cause her hurt. Even 
from his own love, which could scorch as well as cherish, he thought. 
He felt an intolerable sadness weighing upon him suddenly, because 
of the limitations of his love, of all human love ; its powerlessness 
to bridge the final gulf which separates each lonely human soul. 
Daphne turned her head as he started to cross the room towards 
her, her blue eyes wide open, looking at him. There was a scar 
on her white forehead which she had got in a fall out hunting, and 
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another deeper one at the side of her throat where she had torn it 
on an overhanging branch jumping a fence under a tree, but these 
brave scars only made her face more beautiful in his eyes and he 
thought that no angel out of Heaven could wear a greater loveliness, 
She had wonderfully beautiful blue eyes, and their blueness was not 
always the same shade but seemed to change with her moods and 
even with the colour of the dress she was wearing. They were 
filled with tears now, and their long black lashes glistened, too, 
with tears. There was a great ache in Roddy’s heart because of 
the sadness in her face, and he felt that nothing in the world would 
matter if only he could make her look happy again. 

‘I don’t know how you can see at all through those lashes of 
yours. You couldn’t possibly go through a door sideways ; they’d 
get caught up in it if you did,’ he said, smiling at her. 

‘Oh, Roddy, you are so sweet to me,’ she said. There was a 
little smile on her lips when she said that, but then it faded and her 
face became so sad again that Roddy could hardly believe that she 
had smiled at all. ‘It’s so sad, our love. So beautiful, but so 
sad,’ she said. 

All beautiful things are sad, Roddy thought. ‘Yes, I know. 
It’s the price we have to pay for beauty, I expect,’ he said. ‘ But 
if we were always together we wouldn’t be sad,’ he went on after 
a moment. 

‘No, of course we wouldn’t. It’s these partings that are so 
terrible,’ Daphne said. She was crying. Roddy put his arms 
around her and held her very close. He knew what she was think- 
ing, that their partings got more and more difficult to bear, because 
of the War. 

‘I know, I know. But you mustn’t cry, darling; they just 
have to be,’ he said. Her cheeks were wet and when he kissed 
them her tears were salt on his lips. After a while she seemed to 
grow calmer and began to dry her eyes with the handkerchief which 
she was holding in her left hand. He drew away a little then, and 
saw her small face puckered like a child’s with crying. He took 
his handkerchief out of his pocket and very gently wiped away 
her tears. 

‘My beloved,’ he said. He wanted to cry, thinking of her 
sweetness, and her sorrow, and of his own sorrow, too, because he 
had to go away. But he smiled at her. 

‘I’ve got to go,’ he said. 

‘Yes, you’ve got to go.’ 
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‘You're so brave and wonderful. You'll be all right, won’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ll be all right.’ 

‘You’ve got young Roddy. He’s such a sweet little boy, 
He'll help a lot.’ 

‘I’ve got young Roddy. I'll be all right. You'll look after 
yourself, won’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘You'll come back to me as soon as you can, won’t you?’ 

‘I never leave you. I’m always here.’ 

‘Yes, you’re always here, helping me.’ 

‘T’ll always help you. I’ll love you always.’ 

‘ Always.’ 

The North Sea was unusually calm that autumn night, rising 
and falling in a long swell. The fog was not so dense hee, forty 
miles out from Harwich, but it still clung in scattered patches to 
the oily water, forming and re-forming into shapes which might 
have been ships in the greyish darkness. The first-lieutenant stood 
in the conning tower, sweeping the sea almost continuously with 
his night glasses. Sometimes he would see a dark hull looming 
suddenly out of the mist, or the look-out man would cry out in 
warning, pointing at a darker shadow in the shadows ahead where 
sky and water met. Then his hand would move quickly towards 
the button which would send the crash dive signal blaring through 
the submarine. But his fingers never pressed it. The shape always 
dissolved in wreaths of fog before his fingers pressed it. 

It was a tiring job, he thought, keeping watch on a night like 
this. But there were no aeroplanes about, and that was some- 
thing. He leant wearily against the periscope standard and 
lowered his glasses for a moment to glance at the luminous dial of 
his wrist watch. It was one minute to four o’clock. 

‘One minute to go, Cornish,’ he said. 

The look-out man sighed heavily. ‘ Well, I’m ready for the 
downy, sir. Fair give you the jumps, these ’ere fog shapes, don’t 
they, sir?’ he asked. 

‘They certainly do,’ the first-lieutenant said. 

Eight bells rang out from the clock in the control-room, marking 
the end of the middle watch. The sound floated up through the 
open hatches, clear and silvery above the muffled beat of the diesel 
engines. There was a clatter on the ladder leading to the inner 
conning tower and the captain emerged from the hatchway followed 
by the torpedo rating who was going to share his watch. 
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* How are things going, Meynell? No excitement, I suppose ?’ 
he asked. 

‘No. Fog’s still rather trying. But it’s a lot clearer than it 
was,’ Roddy answered. ‘We'll get a breeze at dawn with any 
luck, to blow what’s left of it away,’ he added. 

‘Well, we'll have to dive then anyway, I expect. Bound 
to be aeroplanes about if it’s anything like clear,’ the captain 
said. 

‘Yes. They certainly are an infernal nuisance, these Germans,’ 
Roddy said. ‘ Well, I’m going to turn in. See you later, Barrow- 
by,’ he went on, as he started to go down the ladder. 

It was cold and damp in the control-room. The mist had 
penetrated here, too, seeping down through the hatches of the 
conning tower. But there was a warm smell of oil from the engine- 
room aft, and another warm smell from the forward compartment 
where the signal rating who acted as officers’ servant was brewing 
some coffee on the electric cooking stove. The helmsman stood 
with his hands on the spokes of the wheel, moving it sometimes 
as he kept the boat on her course by the Sperry Gyroscope compass. 
The navigating officer was sitting at the chart table, trying as usual 
to solve a bridge problem. He was staring at the four hands of 
cards which he had spread out on the chart with a gloomy expression 
on his round, ruddy face. 

‘This is a lousy problem. I don’t see how the hell North can 
make four spades without revoking at least twice,’ he said. He 
played bridge as often as he possibly could, but to tell the truth he 
had very little skill at the game. He took a card from dummy, 
held it in his hand for a moment, and then threw it back again. 
‘No, that’s no good. I’ll never be able to get back into that hand 
if I do that. Oh, to hell with it!’ he said, sweeping all the cards 
into a heap in the middle of the table. 

‘Well, what’s the news, Meynell?’ he asked. 

‘Not a thing. Haven’t seen a ship since we left Harwich,’ 
Roddy answered. ‘ Thanks, Burton,’ he added, as the signal rating 
put two cups of coffee on the table. 

‘No? Oh well, it’s a dirty night for boating,’ the navigating 
officer said. 

Roddy was wishing that he and Daphne lived somewhere else, 
in the west of Scotland, perhaps, where the Zeppelins and bombers 
would not bother to go. But we were stronger at home now; 
they didn’t get through as often as they used to. Yes, yes, she'll 
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be all right, he thought. He took a sip of his coffee and put the 
cup down on the small shelf fixed to the bulkhead at the head of 
his bunk. He sat down on the edge of the bunk and started to 
pull his boots off. 

‘Gosh, I believe I’ve got that problem taped after all. I'll 
just have one more crack at it,’ the navigating officer exclaimed. 
He began to sort the cards. 

‘You're crazy, Bland; I’ve never seen such a fellow. Why 
don’t you get some sleep ?’ Roddy said, laughing. 

‘ Another five minutes, and I'll turn in. Now, what was it I 
thought of ?’ Bland said, frowning at the cards. 

284 rolled slightly in the long swell. She drove north-eastward 
through the drifting mist wrack, toward the Skaw and the Catte- 
gat. The control-room lights glowed faintly pink through Roddy’s 
closed eyelids as he lay in his bunk. A sweet, sad, subtle scent 
still clung to his hands. 

It was a nerve-racking job patrolling the Baltic Sea. The task 
of the British submarines based on Memel was to prevent the 
transport of German troops to the Russian front and of war material 
from neutral countries to German ports. The enemy were very 
strong in the air and on the sea, so you had to spend most of the 
daylight hours submerged. Then the trouble was that however 
carefully you raised periscope to have a look round, any aero- 
planes which happened to be in the vicinity would see the V-shaped 
plume of white behind it and start dropping bombs before you 
had time to dive out of the way. At night when you had to come 
to the surface to ventilate and charge the batteries destroyers or 
low-flying aeroplanes often made you go into a crash dive before 
the batteries were half-charged. When the nights were clear or 
moonlit this happened more often than not, and then your radius 
of action was greatly diminished the next day owing to the batteries 
being only partially charged. The German troopships were usually 
protected by destroyers and submarines and sometimes by aero- 
planes too, so attacking them was a suicidal business. Either the 
aeroplanes saw your periscope wash and bombed you to hell before 
you got within reasonable range, or if you managed to fire a torpedo 
the destroyers came rushing along its wake dropping depth charges 
all the way and finished up by trying toram you. The water was 
so shallow in many places that even if the depth charges missed you 
and you went down until you hit bottom you couldn’t get out of 
the way of the destroyer’s ram. It was just luck whether, when 
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you dived, the water was deep enough to let you get clear or not, 
Then on top of all these other hazards were the mines. Whenever 
the weather conditions favoured them the German mine-layers 
came out and changed the general lay-out of the minefields, so you 
were always liable to run into mines that weren't there the day 
before. What with one thing and another life in the ‘Trade’ 
wasn’t all beer and skittles, as they say. 

One night in December Z84 came to the surface to charge her 
batteries. Enemy aircraft had been very active during the previous 
day and night and she had been submerged for twenty hours. The 
air was so foul that you could not have burnt a pine torch in her, 
Winter had come now and the sea was dotted with great masses 
of floating ice. When Barrowby and Roddy Meynell pushed open 
the hatch and stepped out into the conning tower the coldness of 
the air made them gasp with the pain of it in their choked lungs, 
But they were so glad to get some oxygen after all those hours of 
breathing oil fumes and chlorine gas leaking from the batteries 
that nothing else seemed to matter. The sky was overcast and 
in the north immense black snow clouds were piled to the zenith, 
A north-east wind was blowing, cutting like a whip-lash, smelling 
of snow. ‘ Well, anyway, we'll probably have a peaceful night 
for a change,’ Barrowby shouted above the whining of the wind. 
He was watching the signal rating connecting up the wireless aerial. 
The Memel Command always sent out information and orders at 
night when they knew that if they had a chance the boats would 
be on the surface. Roddy crouched behind the canvas wind-break, 
staring with watering eyes into the gloom, listening intently for 
the sound of aeroplanes. It was unlikely that there would be any 
about to-night, but you never knew. One of the hands came up 
through the hatch and spoke to the captain. Barrowby came close 
to Roddy. ‘ Message coming through ; I’m going below for a bit,’ 
he shouted in his ear. He disappeared down the ladder. 

The first flakes of snow began to fall, driving into Roddy’s face 
with the soft touch of icy fingers in the darkness. The visibility 
closed down and the submarine looked like a great black whale 
in the dim circle of foam-flecked water. Roddy lowered his useless 
night glasses and beat his numbed hands together and stamped 
his numbed feet on the cold steel deck.... It was warm and 
bright in the white-panelled room. Daphne was sitting in an arm- 
chair beside the fire, with her small, dark head turned towards the 
brightly burning logs. She was wearing a white lace dress, trimmed 
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with blue. When she turned round the blueness of her eyes seemed 
to take all the colour from the blue ribbons. 

‘You're so lovely and sweet. You can go through with it, can’t 
you ? > he said. 

‘Yes, of course. You'll always help me; you'll come back to 
me a8 s00n as you can, won't you?’ 

‘I never leave you. I’m always here, sitting in this little 
chair.’ 

‘Yes, you'll never leave me. You’re always here, helping me.’ 

‘T’'ll always guard you. I’ll love you always... .” 

Oh, God, Roddy said, wiping the frozen snow from his eyes 
with the backs of his gloves. The navigating officer touched his 
arm. ‘The “owner” wants to see you, Meynell, about that 
message. We're going to have some fun now,’ he shouted through 
his cupped hands. Roddy went down through the hatches into 
the control-room. His face ached with the cold, and his brain 
seemed frozen. Barrowby was sitting at the chart table witha 
sheet of paper in front of him. The code book was lying on the 
table, open at the code for the day. 

‘It’s the same message that we picked up a week ago, for Z90,’ 
Barrowby said. ‘It’s about that munition dump at Potemkin- 
stadt that the Russians want destroyed, before they try to roll up 
the German left flank just north of it. The attack’s due to start 
at dawn on the twenty-fifth. That gives us about thirty hours,’ 
he said, looking at the clock and then at his wrist-watch. He 
looked very pleased at the prospect of having a definite job of work 
todo. He grinned at Roddy. 

‘I wonder what happened to Z90,’ Roddy said. 

Barrowby stopped grinning and looked rather serious. ‘Oh, 
yes, there was something about that in the message. They haven’t 
heard anything of her since she acknowledged receipt of the in- 
structions,’ he said. 

‘Mm, that doesn’t look so good,’ said Roddy. 

‘No, it doesn’t, does it ? I hope she’s all right,’ Barrowby said. 
‘But if she was unlucky perhaps we'll be lucky,’ he went on a 
moment later. He was grinning again. His narrow face looked 
80 boyish, with his light-blue eyes and white teeth gleaming through 
the oil grime, that Roddy could not help grinning, too. 

* We'll need to be,’ he said. 

‘Oh, I’m as lucky as hell; always was. We'll be all right,’ 
Barrowby told him. 
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He went over to a locker by the wireless installation, opened it 
and took out a file. He brought the file back to the table, sat 
down, and began to turn over the leaves. 

‘ Here’s a plan of the harbour at Potemkinstadt. The dump’s 
just here, right on the edge of the water,’ he said, putting his finger 
on the plan. ‘One of the Intelligence Branch was talking to me 
about it in Memel the other day; it was a seaplane factory before 
the War, and it’s got a bomb-proof roof. The whole harbour 
bristles with Archies, too ; it’s as important as hell to the Germans, 
They’ve got torpedoes stored there as well as bombs and shells, 
The place is a key position,’ he told Roddy. He lit a cigarette, 
‘They won’t be expecting an attack from the sea, though. I bet 
they’ll be depressed when we bob up in the middle of the harbour, 
he said, grinning. 

Roddy laughed. ‘I bet they will, too. So shall we, if they 
see us,’ he said. 

‘ Well, there’s one thing, if we do manage to get a couple of 
torpedoes into the dump we shan’t have any trouble getting away 
afterwards. The whole town’ll go straight up in the air,’ Barrowby 
said. ‘ We'll have to go to the bottom pretty quick, before it comes 
down again, though,’ he added. 

Roddy went up into the conning tower again to relieve Bland. 
It was snowing hard now, and you could not see more than a few 
yards along the decks for’ard and aft of the superstructure. A few 
minutes after Bland had gone below Roddy heard the clutches 
engage and the submarine began to move slowly through the water. 
She swung round in a wide arc and then settled down on a south- 
westerly course. Roddy guessed that Barrowby had decided to 
take the boat to within a mile or two of Potemkinstadt before day- 
light and then go to the bottom until night fell again. It would be 
utter madness to attempt to enter the harbour except under cover 
of darkness. Even then the odds were a thousand to one against 
their getting out again, he thought. 

The watches were changed at hourly intervals throughout that 
night. That was all that flesh and blood could stand, in the bitter 
cold. They had to take the chance of striking mines; they could 
not afford to proceed at less than ten knots. Blind as bats they 
travelled through the blizzard, putting their trust in God. 

Towards dawn there was a lullin the storm. The snow stopped 
falling quite suddenly, as if a gigantic tap had been turned off. It 
was like the lifting of a curtain, and as it lifted Roddy saw the 
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submarine gleaming white from stem to stern with frozen snow. 
One of the hands had been busy for hours past chipping away the 
ice around the conning-tower hatch, so that it should not jam open 
if they had to dive. But in half an hour now they would reach 
their destination, and would be able to go to the bottom and thaw 
out. Roddy rubbed the snow from his night glasses and raised 
them to his eyes, sweeping the sea all round the boat. Slowly he 
moved the glasses round; from north; through west; to south. 
A waste of water, white-crested, dark in the troughs; scattered 
masses of broken ice. Nothing else. He turned on round towards 
the east, where the grey daylight was spreading across the sky. 
Suddenly he stiffened. Black and clear against that greyness two 
thin steel fingers cut the horizon. His left hand shot out and 


. pressed the button of the crash dive signal. ‘Submarine on the 


port quarter!’ he roared down the voice-pipe. As the scream of 
the siren died away he could hear the commotion below as the hands 
rushed to diving stations. 

‘Flood all tanks!’ he heard Barrowby order. He sent the 
look-out below and raised his glasses again. Those twin periscopes 
were much higher now and as he watched the bows and conning 
tower broke water. She was a long way off and the light was none 
too good, but Roddy was certain she was German. The boat was 
submerging rapidly under him and he had to jump for the hatch. 
He closed it behind him and went down through the inner conning 
tower, closing the lower hatch behind him and on into the control- 
room. 

‘She’s a U-boat, I think, and she’s coming to the surface,’ he 
told Barrowby. 

‘I hope to God she didn’t see us,’ Barrowby said. 

‘I shouldn’t think so. She couldn’t see much through her 
periscopes in this light, and we’re on the dark side of her, too,’ 
Roddy said. 

‘All right. Check the main tanks! Steady her at twenty 
feet!’ Barrowby ordered. 

The men at the hydroplane wheels whirled them hard to check 
the boat’s dive. After a minute or two they got her level and 
began to bring her up again slowly to the requisite depth. At 
twenty feet they steadied her and the helmsman brought her round 
on to a course which would bring her closer to the enemy. 

‘Flood the bow tubes!’ Barrowby commanded. He was 
crouching down with his knees almost touching the floor and his 
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hands on the handles of the periscope gear. ‘Raise periscope 
slowly now,’ he said suddenly. He raised himself with the peris. 
cope, his eye glued to the rubber eyepiece. ‘Stop periscope!’ he 
said as soon as it broke water. ‘Yes, she’s a U-boat all right, 
Meynell,’ he said. ‘ Right up topsides, crew on deck. Not a bad 
bit of manoeuvring on our part, either; she’s nearly broadside 
on to us,’ he went on. The stern, set expression had left his face, 
and he was grinning. ‘ We'll get to within seven hundred yards 
before we let her have it. Lower periscope!’ he said. He did 
not want to risk being seen before they got close enough to make a 
miss unlikely. 

The coxswain and his mate sat stolidly on their stools in front 
of the hydroplane wheels with their eyes on the needle of the low- 
pressure depth gauge, trying to keep the boat absolutely steady 
at twenty feet. It was not easy in that choppy sea, owing to the 
pumping caused by the under-tow. In a minute or two Barrowby 
gave the order to raise periscope again. Roddy watched his face 
and saw him compress his lips suddenly. ‘ By God, they’re diving! 
Fire one!’ he shouted. There was a muffled roar and a hiss and 
a slight jar as the torpedo left its tube. ‘I don’t think they've 
seen us. They haven’t altered course,’ Barrowby said. He peered 
into the periscope eyepiece while the crew watched him with tense 
faces. Roddy was praying Heaven that the torpedo would run 
true, and explode all right if it hit. It was his responsibility if it 
didn’t. Barrowby was tapping his foot impatiently on ‘the floor. 
* Oh hell, she’s nearly out of sight. Afraid we’ve missed her,’ he 
muttered. ‘No, by God, we haven’t!’ he exclaimed a moment 
later. ‘Up she goes, a grand sight. Have a look, Meynell,’ he 
added. As Roddy put his eye to the rubber eyepiece the con- 
cussion of the explosion shook the boat, and the needles of the 
depth gauges quivered. He sawa great fountain of water cascading 
back into the sea. The stern of the doomed submarine rose for a 
moment high into the air, then slid beneath the surface. After 
that emptiness and a bleak dawn sky. 

‘We'll go and see if there are any survivors,’ said Barrowby. 

‘Yes, it’s always a good thing to have a sample. Might be 
able to tell us something,’ Bland said. 

It was five minutes before they reached the scene of the sinking. 
Thick black oil was bubbling up out of the depths, spreading out- 
wards in a wide pool. There was only one survivor, swimming 
dazedly about, his strength already almost exhausted by the 
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numbing cold. When they got him aboard he was so weak that he 
could hardly stand. Two of the crew helped him down the ladders 
into the control-room. Roddy saw a small object floating close 
to the submarine’s bow. He pointed it out to one of the hands. 
The man went for’ard along the deck and fished it out with a 
boat hook. 

‘It’s his cap, sir,’ he called out. 

‘Bring it along. It may come in useful,’ Roddy called back. 

Z84 submerged again and proceeded on her course at periscope 
depth, with Bland at the periscope. Now that it was light and 
the snow had stopped there might be aeroplanes about. Cornish 
and the coxswain had stripped off the German sailor’s clothes and 
were rubbing him vigorously with a rough towel. He seemed to be 
terrified of something or other, but after they had poured a lot of 
hot rum into him the colour came back into his cheeks and he stopped 
shivering. They lifted him into Barrowby’s bunk and wrapped 
some rugs around him. 

‘Talk to him, Meynell, you know the language. Ask him what 
port he’s from and what he’s frightened about,’ Barrowby said. 

Roddy spoke to the man. His eyes still flickered from side to 
side in an uneasy manner, but he answered readily enough. 

‘He’s from Potemkinstadt. He says he’s afraid we'll shoot him.’ 
He’s been told we shoot all our prisoners,’ Roddy told Barrowby. 

‘That’s good news ; keep him up to that. Tell him we'll knock 
his block off first and shoot him afterwards if he doesn’t tell us 
everything he knows about Potemkinstadt,’ Barrowby said. 

Roddy turned back to the German with a grim face, and spoke 
to him pretty roughly. The sailor looked scared to death. They 
talked together for a long time. 

‘He doesn’t seem to know much about the defences of the 
harbour. But he says the entrance is mined except for a narrow 


_ channel. And they’re got a net right across it, too. That’s all 


we could expect, of course,’ Roddy said. 

‘I wish to God he were an officer; he’d know more about it. 
We must pray for snow to-night, that’s all. Then we'll go in in 
diving trim, and get this fellow to guide us. He doesn’t look as if 
he’s got the guts to run us into mines deliberately,’ Barrowby said, 

Roddy looked at him thoughtfully, but he did not say anything. 

A quarter of an hour later Z84 came gently to rest on the sandy 
sea-bed about a mile south-west of the mouth of Potemkinstadt 
harbour and perhaps a quarter of a mile from the wooded shore. 
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Barrowby called all hands together in the control-room to tell them 
about his plans for that night. He stood in the centre of the ri 
of men with his hands in the pockets of his battered old reefer 
jacket and his cap on the back of his fair head. If you had listened 
to his quiet, confident voice, without paying attention to what he 
was saying, you might have thought he was addressing the gathering 
at a garden party at Whale Island. The crew stood round him, 
still and silent, their eyes on his oil-blackened, young-old face, 
You could not have guessed from watching them what it was that 
they were listening to, but you would have thought it was some- 
thing quite unimportant. It brought a lump into Roddy’s throat, 
looking at those calm, tired, grimy faces. 

‘It’s as risky as hell, men. But we've got to do the best we 
can. We've got to beat these Fritzes,’ Barrowby ended. 

‘ Aye, aye, sir,’ the men said. 

‘Right. All hands dismiss from stations now and get some 
breakfast. Better get as much rest as you can to-day,’ Barrowby 
said. 

Bland was in very good form at breakfast. He was always 
even more talkative than usual when there was an unpleasant job 
of work in the offing, afraid, perhaps, of leaving anything unsaid. 
He began telling the other two about a poker game he had played 
in during their last return to Memel. 

‘ “ What's the use of trying to bluff if you can’t keep your face 
still? I watched it when you picked up that last card; it fell 
about two feet,” I said. Ginger was very depressed. ‘Oh, not 
really ? And I thought it was absolutely inscrutable, as they say,” 
he said. “It was inscrutable, all right,” I said. ‘‘ About as in- 
scrutable as a bloke with chronic St. Vitus’s dance.” And I think 
you'll agree with me that that was telling him,’ Bland concluded. 
There was a broad smile on his chubby face. ‘I don’t believe you 
were listening, Meynell. What’s on your mind ?’ he said suddenly 
to Roddy. 

Roddy pushed his empty plate aside and put his elbows on 
the table. He had a queer, far-away look in his grey eyes. ‘I 
was thinking about this show to-night. I don’t like it; I’ve got 
a better scheme,’ he said. He told them what it was. 

Barrowby and Bland looked at each other when he had 
finished. 

‘By God, I don’t know what to say,’ Barrowby said finally. 
He got up and paced up and down the control-room for a while. 
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Then he came back to the table and put his hand on Roddy’s 
shoulder. ‘I hate to say “‘ yes,” Meynell. I can’t spare you in 
the first place, you’re the most important member of the crew,’ he 
said. Roddy knew what he meant, that he was responsible for the 
mechanical efficiency of the boat’s equipment. ‘ But that dump’s 
got to be destroyed, and I think there’s more chance. your way 
than any other. I can’t say “no,”’ Barrowby went on. He 
looked Roddy straight in the face. ‘ It’s a hell of a handsome offer, 
Meynell,’ he said. 

When four bells in the first watch struck Barrowby ordered the 
crew to surface stations. They brought Z84 gently to the surface, 
trimming her down so that her decks were just clear of the water. 
The wind was still blowing strongly from the north-east, filled with 
snow. Roddy and Bland and Barrowby stood in the conning tower 
watching some of the hands inflating the small collapsible boat 
which they had pulled up through the forward hatch. None of 
them said anything. There did not seem to be very much to say. 
The men did not take very long getting the boat ready. They 
dropped it into the water alongside the submarine. The three 
officers went along the deck to where the boat was. Roddy was 
wearing the German sailor’s uniform. It was still very damp, but 
he was wearing his own uniform underneath, with a thick blue 
jersey underneath his reefer jacket, and that kept the dampness 
off his slim body. He felt rather strange in the round cap, with 
the U-boat badge on the front of it. 

‘If I’m not back by dawn, don’t wait for me,’ he shouted to 
Barrowby. 

‘Good luck, old chap,’ Barrowby said. He squeezed Roddy’s 
hand hard, and so did Bland. 

‘Good luck, Meynell,’ Bland said. 

‘Good luck, sir,’ said the men. Roddy climbed down into the 
rubber boat and unshipped the oars. He looked up for a moment 
at the small group of men, their faces dark and blurred through the 
snow flurry. Then he pushed off and began to row strongly towards 
the shore. Almost at once Z84 was swallowed in the gloom. 

When he had gone about a hundred yards Roddy glanced 
down at the small luminous compass which he had put on the floor 
between his feet. He altered course so that he would strike the 
shore about a quarter of a mile from the harbour-mouth. The 
light boat was bouncing a good deal on the short waves, 
and with the wind against him he was not travelling very 
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fast. The exercise was good, though, he thought, keeping ou! 
the bitter cold. He had to keep on glancing over his shoulder to 
see that he did not collide with floating ice. Presently, above the 
moaning of the wind, he heard another sound, the sound of the surf 
beating on the sandy shore. He swung the boat round and pulled 
towards it. A few strokes, and he felt the lift of the breakers 
under him. He shipped the oars and turned around to face the 
bows. As soon as the boat grounded he jumped out and dragged it 
out of reach of the waves. He advanced a few yards, peering into 
the swirling darkness, his feet stumbling over the snow-covered 
sand. Just beyond the narrow strip of beach the ground rose 
sharply in a bank of loose, sandy earth. It was not very high, 
but it took him some time to climb it because his feet kept slipping 
back in the deep snow. When he got to the top he rested for a 
minute or two, gasping for breath. Close ahead of him was a line 
of pine trees, their branches tossing and creaking in the gusty wind. 
He moved forward again and sat down in the shelter of the thick 
trunks. It took it out of you, all this, after days and weeks cooped 
up in a small space, breathing foul air. 

He sat there for five minutes and then the cold drove him on 
again. When he stood up he could feel it already stiffening his 
joints. But he couldn’t go very fast now. It was pitch dark in 
the pine wood, except overhead where the blackness was grey- 
tinged as the branches heaved and tossed against the background 
of driving snow. And there might be guards ahead, in that inky 
darkness. Or there might be mines, or electrified barbed wire. 
It was not more than three hundred yards to the far side of the 
wood, but it took him half an hour to reach it. He had fallen 
several times over exposed roots, but nothing worse. About half 
a mile ahead of him there was a main road. He knew that from 
the map that Barrowby had shown him. After a moment’s rest 
he started off towards it. He wished that it was not snowing quite 
so hard, so that he could see farther. But if it weren’t this would 
be much more risky, he thought. The ground was flat and would 
have been marshy except for the hard frost. As it was it was 
covered with frozen pools, and he kept slipping and almost falling 
on the thick ice. And sometimes the ground seemed to quake 
under him and his foot would go through into the icy water of a 
bog hole. Good God, how can the infantry fight in country like 
this, he thought. 

It was very slow going and it was more than half an hour before 
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he heard a thudding, rumbling noise in front of him. He stopped 
to listen. He could see nothing, but he knew that what he could 
hear was traffic on the main road. A few yards farther on he 
stopped again, crouching low in a shallow ditch. Dimly now he 
could see lorries passing slowly towards the town, bumping and 
rattling on the rough, bomb-shattered road. For several minutes 
he crouched there shivering, and there was no break in the string 
of lorries. They were moving ammunition up to the line twenty 
miles north of Potemkinstadt, hidden from aeroplanes by the low 
snow clouds. Roddy crawled forward, an inch at a time, expecting 
at any moment that one of the lorry crews would see him and spoil 
his game. He didn’t want to exploit his German disguise yet if 
he could help it. And it would be difficult to explain what he was 
doing there at a quarter to twelve at night, crawling along the 
ground. At last he reached the edge of the road and lay down in 
the deep ditch beside it. He waited there a long time, and still 
the lorries went past. But then there came a break in the string. 
As soon as the last lorry had passed him Roddy jumped out of 
the ditch and ran along the road behind it. It was going quite 
slowly and he caught it in a few yards. He jumped up on the 
back board and crawled in under the tarpaulin. 

The lorry was stacked with shells and it was not very comfort- 
able lying on top of them. But it was something to be out of the 
biting wind and not to have the damp, heavy coat flapping about 
his legs. He managed to get his flask out of his pocket and took 
a couple of mouthfuls of rum. It was good to feel the strong 
spirit trickling down his throat and driving the cramping chill out 
of his stomach. The lorry bounced and bumped on the scarred 
toad, shaking every bone in his tired body. After about ten 
minutes it suddenly began to slow down and then stopped with a 
jerk. Roddy lay very still with his right hand on the pistol in his 
coat pocket. It was wrapped in a piece of cotton waste to protect 
it from the dampness of the coat. He meant to try to bluff it 
out if they found him there, but if things got difficult he was going 
to shoot and run. He heard several voices in the road close to 
him, They were cursing the weather and the bad road. Two or 
three people began to stamp their feet and somebody laughed. 
Then there was the sound of footsteps going away and then silence, 
except for the wind. 

Roddy raised the edge of the tarpaulin very cautiously and 
peered out. Just beside the lorry was a high wall. It was so high 
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that he could not see the top of it. There was a large, steel-shuttered 
window a few feet above his head. He could not see anyone 
within eye-shot of the lorry. He raised the tarpaulin farther and 
dropped into the road. 

It was a quarter-past twelve. This is an odd sort of Christmas 
Day, he thought. Above the shrieking of the wind he could hear 
a thudding and rattling which he knew was a lorry coming up 
behind. He moved away, keeping close to the wall on his left, 
All the lorries he passed had been turned round so that their bonnets 
were towards him. None of the crews seemed to be about. When 
he had gone twenty yards or so he saw a dim light streaming out 
from a door in the wall ahead. Figures were moving backwards 
and forwards between the door and a lorry which was standing 
opposite to it. The figures coming out of the door were bent under 
the weight of something they were carrying. Just beyond the 
lorry a thin black arm was sticking up into the whirling, faintly 
shining snowflakes. Suddenly it swung round, and Roddy could 
hear the clatter of a lowered chain. After a moment the clatter 
started again and he saw a large object dangling from the end of 
the chain. The arm moved round and then there was a lot of 
shouting while the shell was lowered into the lorry. The smaller 
calibre shells were being man-handled into one of the nearer lorries, 
It was all being done with a great air of bustle. Roddy moved 
forward towards the open door. He could hear the clank of the 
donkey-engine of the steam crane quite plainly as he came nearer. 
There was a man in uniform standing close to the door, apparently 
supervising the loading of the shells. 

Roddy went up to him and touched him on the shoulder. He 
looked round with a start, his thick-lipped mouth falling open 
slackly. ‘What do you want?’ he asked. 

‘I could not sleep, so I came out to see what was going on 
here,’ Roddy said. ‘Can I help?’ he went on. 

The German peered at him closely. ‘ You’re from the sub- 
marines, aren’t you?’ he said. He looked rather suspicious. 

‘Yes, from the U880,’ Roddy told him. That was the sub- 
marine which Z84 had sunk that morning. Roddy knew that the 
soldier could not know that, but he did not know whether the man 
knew that the U880 was at sea. He thought that he had better 
say something else, in case he did. ‘I was sick, so I could not 
sail with her,’ he said. 

The soldier seemed to have lost interest. He started to curse 
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the men who were loading the shells. ‘Get a move on there,’ he 
shouted. 

‘Can I help?’ Roddy asked again. 

‘Yes, go and help. They say the Russians will attack at dawn, 
and these shells must reach the support lines in two hours. Yes, 
yes, go and help,’ the soldier said roughly. 

Roddy went through the door into the munition dump. He 
could not see anything for a minute or two, because the arc-lamps 
were so bright after the darkness outside. It was almost blinding, 
the way the light was reflected from the reinforced concrete of the 
floor and walls, and from the high stacks of steel missiles. But 
after a bit he saw that there were lanes between the piles of shells 
and bombs and torpedoes which seemed to fill the great building. 
Two men passed him drawing a low trolley with rubber-tyred wheels 
on which was a heavy howitzer shell. A group of men in the lane 
ahead were loading smaller shells on to a smaller trolley. Men 
emerged from other lanes, drawing trolleys on which were shells 
or bombs of varying sizes. Roddy went forward to the group in 
front, hearing the clank and pant of the steam crane behind him. 
He began to help the men load shells on to the trolley. None of 
them said anything. They were breathing hard from their exertions 
and in spite of the cold their faces glistened with sweat. As soon 
as the trolley was loaded two of the men drew it away towards 
the door and the rest began to load another which two more men 
had brought back after it had been unloaded into one of the lorries. 
Roddy was working very clumsily and after a while he let a shell 
slip out of his hands so that it fell heavily, apparently on his foot, 
which was resting on the edge of the trolley. He yelled with the 
pain and staggered backwards for several yards, finally falling 
down and rolling about in agony, holding the injured foot in both 
hands. One of the soldiers swore at him loudly. He was an 
enormous man with a short thick neck and very small, bright black 
eyes. After he had cursed for about half a minute he made a 
coarse remark and started to roar with laughter. All the other 
soldiers laughed, too. Roddy got up from the floor and began to 
limp up and down, still moaning with pain. The big soldier stopped 
laughing and spat on the floor. ‘These —— sailors,’ he said. All 
the other soldiers sniggered again, looking at Roddy. ‘ Leave the 

—— alone and get to work,’ the big soldier said harshly. After a 
minute the soldiers seemed to forget all about Roddy. He limped 
away from the group until he came to a cross-lane running into 
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the first. He glanced over his shoulder, but the men seemed to be 
engrossed in their task. The cross-lane wasempty. Roddy limped 
into it. 

As soon as he was out of sight of the soldiers he hurried along 
the cross-lane until he reached a point about half-way between 
the lane he had just left and the next one parallel to it. He knew 
that he must be quick, for he might be discovered at any moment, 
Close beside him was a great pile of one-thousand-kilo high-explosive 
bombs. He opened his heavy coat and unslung a waterproof bag 
from around his neck. Out of the bag he took a twenty-pound 
slab of gun-cotton, a length of fuse, and a fuse pistol. He stuffed 
the gun-cotton into the pile of bombs and attached the fuse. He 
removed the pistol from his coat pocket, took off the coat, and 
wrapped it around the fuse pistol to muffle the sound of the report. 
There was quite a lot of noise from the wind and the steam crane 
and the loading of the shells and he hoped that the shot would not 
be noticed. He fired the fuse pistol to light the fuse. The coat 
deadened the sound a good deal, but the report was louder than 
he had hoped it would be. 

Nothing happened for a few seconds and then he heard footsteps 
running along the lane where the soldiers were working. The big 
soldier came round the corner into the cross-lane, with two other 
men just behind him. He stopped when he saw Roddy. Then 
he saw the smouldering fuse and ran forward again, bellowing with 
rage. Roddy waited until he was within ten feet of him and then 
raised his pistol and fired. He saw the blood spurt from the man’s 
chest as he fell, and then he had to side-step so as not to be knocked 
down by the slithering body. The two soldiers behind stopped 
when their big leader fell. One of them had a pistol in his hand. 
but it was obvious that he did not dare to use it for fear of hitting 
the pile of bombs. Other soldiers came crowding into the cross- 
lane behind Roddy. They stopped, too, when he pointed his pistol 
at them, but he was afraid that at any moment they would rush 
him from both sides. He glanced at the fuse ; it had been burning 
for half a minute now and in another half-minute it would fire 
the gun-cotton. It looked as though he would have to guard it 
tothe end. And then suddenly one of the soldiers shouted ‘ Run!’ 
Then all the soldiers started shouting and the dump was full of the 
sound of shouting and the thud of running feet. Roddy waited 
about five seconds and then started to run himself.. He reached 
the lane where he had helped to load shells on to a trolley and 
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raced towards the door. Men were pouring out of the building 
in a panic rush for safety. Roddy went through the door at their 
heels and turned left towards the harbour. He was conscious that 
one or two of the lorry drivers were trying to drive their lorries 
away from the doomed dump. When he had gone ten yards he 
saw the gleam of water ahead of him. A figure barred his path 
and aimed a blow at him with a weapon of some sort. He threw 
up his arm to deflect the blow and with his other hand seized the 
soldier by the throat. Something struck him a glancing blow on 
the side of the head, half-stunning him. The next moment he 
and his assailant were hurtling downwards into the water. As 
he felt the icy shock of it on his body the whole sky seemed to 
split open in a blinding flash of light. There came a roar that 
seemed to tear his brain apart and then the water closed over his 
head. He did not know anything more for a long while. 

It was a quarter to one when the munition dump at Potemkin- 
stadt blew up. Barrowby and Bland were standing in the conning 
tower when the first explosion took place. The ghastly glare 
seemed to cover the whole earth, and across the mile of wind and 
snow-filled darkness they saw the whole town, apparently, hurtling 
into the air. The concussion numbed their senses, deafened them. 
The glare died down, leaving them blinded by its brilliance. Other 
smaller explosions followed. They did not know what these were. 
They were the loaded lorries standing outside the dump. Suddenly 
Barrowby saw a great wall of water bearing down upon the sub- 
marine. He seized Bland by the arm and dragged him through 
the hatch. Objects were raining out of the sky all round the boat. 
Something clanged on the steel deck for’ard. They closed the 
hatch as the tidal wave struck Z84, tossing her like a cork as they 
clung with all their strength to the ladder. After a bit they went 
down into the control-room. The crew were congregated there. 
Most of them were rather white. Nobody said anything for a 
minute or two. 

‘Well, he did it,’ Barrowby said then. ‘Please God he got 
away himself,’ he added a moment later. 

When Roddy opened his eyes Daphne was bending over him. 
He was racked with pain from head to foot and he could not think 
at all, but he knew that she was lovely beyond all words. ‘Daphne,’ 
he seid. His voice was only a whisper, but she seemed to hear 
him all right. She bent lower over him. God, how beautiful she 
was! She was laughing with mockery and he could not under- 
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stand how she could laugh when he was in such pain. But sud- 

denly he saw that it was not Daphne at all but a man with a thick. 

lipped, sneering mouth. Roddy did not want to look at this man, 

and the light hurt his eyes so he closed them. He seemed to be 

in a vehicle of some sort, and it was moving. They were moving, 
Moving. .. . 

When he opened his eyes again they were still moving. But 
after a long while he was conscious that the movement had ceased 
The thick-lipped man came close to him and he felt himself roughly 
lifted by the shoulders. Some other man took hold of his feet and 
he was carried out of the vehicle. The pain was less in his body, 
but it was still terrible in his head and he closed his eyes to try 
to shut it out. The men swung him about as they carried him and 
he tried to tell them how much they were hurting him, but his 
voice was only a whisper and they took no notice. After a bit 
he heard someone speaking and then the clang of metal on stone. 
He felt himself flying through the air and then an exquisite agony 
as his body struck the hard ground. A deathly sickness came over 

him and then a slow, creeping blackness through which came the 
clang of metal and a sound of loud laughter. Then, for a time, 
utter silence. 

Z84 remained on the surface until daylight on that Christmas 
morning. Barrowby and Bland stayed in the conning tower almost 
all the time, straining their tired eyes towards the unseen shore, 
But the little rubber boat never appeared. It stopped snowing 
soon after dawn, and from beyond the ruined town a swarm of 
aeroplanes rose into the grey sky, like hornets bent on avenging 
the destruction of their nest. Barrowby ordered the boat to the 
bottom and for an hour or more she rocked and shuddered to the 
concussion of bombs in the water all around her. After that she 
lay quietly resting until nearly midnight. Before Boxing Day 
was five minutes old she was nosing her way out of the deep channel, 
out into the shallow waters of the Baltic Sea. The Arctic wind 
howled through her wireless aerial like the keening of women at 
some sad, wild Irish wake. 

When Roddy awoke Daphne had gone. She had talked to him 
for a long time and then they had gone out riding together in the 
warm June sunshine. He had never known such joy as riding 
with Daphne through that enchanted countryside, steeped in its 
summer loveliness, glamorous with the eternal glamour of a Promised 
Land. But when they got back to the house a great weariness 
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came over him suddenly. He sat down in the little chair he always 
sat in and Daphne bent over him and kissed him on the mouth, 
The touch of her lips and the sweet scent of her filled him with a 
marvellous sense of peace. ‘ Sweetheart, you’ve come so far, that’s 
why you're tired. You must sleep now,’ she said. She kissed him 
again and held his hand while he went to sleep. But now he was 
awake and she had gone. A grey light was filtering through a 
small steel-barred window set high in the wall of his cell, and he 
remembered everything. He put up his hand and felt his hair 
all matted with dried blood. He looked down and saw that they 
had stripped off his Gefman sailor’s uniform and that he was dressed 
again as he wished to be as an officer of the Royal Navy. Roddy 
was very glad when he sawthat. He tried tostand up, but he was 
so weak from loss of blood and lack of food that he could only kneel. 
He started to drag himself towards the door, but before he reached 
it it opened and the thick-lipped man and another soldier came 
into the cell. 

The thick-lipped man kicked him in the chest so that he fell 
down and could not help crying out with the pain. Then they 
both seized him by the arms and half-led, half-dragged him out of 
the cell and along stone-flagged passages which echoed to their 
footsteps. Presently they went through a door and came into a 
large room with steel-barred windows looking out on a small court- 
yard. There were soldiers in the courtyard, and more soldiers 


standing against the walls all round the room. At a long table in 


front of the windows sat a row of men in the uniforms of officers 
of the German Imperial Navy. The one in the centre of the row 
was in the uniform of an admiral and the others were naval officers 
of high rank. They made Roddy stand facing them against a 
raised bar a few feet away from the table. There were a lot of 
other people in the room, but Roddy did not look at them. He 
held tightly to the bar and tried to overcome his weakness and to 
stand up straight. A lot of talk started, but he could not take in 
what they were saying. But at last the thick-lipped man who 
was standing beside him struck him on the shoulder and ordered 
him to answer a question. Roddy looked at the German admiral 
and asked him to repeat the question. The admiral leaned forward 
and spoke to him. He had a cruel face, Roddy thought. ‘ You 
are a spy, caught masquerading asa German sailor,’ he said. ‘The 
penalty for that is death. But if you will tell the court the details 
of the plan for an attack on Kiel harbour your life will be spared, 
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Will you tell the court those details?’ he asked. Roddy looked 
at the German admiral. Suddenly he threw his head back and 
laughed. He was so weak that when he had started laughing he 
found it difficult to stop. But after a while he stopped laughing 
and looked at the admiral again. The man looked furiously angry, 
and so did the other officers sitting at the long table. ‘ Enough,’ 
Roddy said. He closed his eyes and stood there with his head a 
little bowed. The people in the court looked at each other, not 
knowing what to say, seeing only that there was a little smile of 
unforgettable beauty on Roddy Meynell’s lips. 


Outside in the garden the late roses and chrysanthemums were 
blackened and dead, killed by that first. sharp frost. In the pad- 
dock, beyond the sunk fence, two donkeys and a shaggy Exmoor 
pony were cropping the short, brownish grass. One of the donkeys 
lifted her head and brayed mournfully, a lament, perhaps, for the 
dying year. From the stables behind the house two or three horses 
neighed in answer. That, too, was a mournful sound, Daphne 
thought. 

But as she stood there at the window gazing out at the winter 
landscape she knew suddenly that Roddy was very close to her. 
She looked round quickly into the warm room, expecting to see 
him sitting in the little chair close to the fire. But the room was 
empty. Young Roddy was out on his new pony, and the house 
was very still. And yet Daphne knew that Roddy was there, close 
to her. She crossed the room and sat down in the armchair beside 
the brightly burning logs. ‘ Roddy,’ she said. A great joy and a 
great sorrow swept over her. ‘ Yes, yes, I can go through with it, 
I can go through with it. You’ll always help me,’ she said. She 
was crying now. ‘ Always, always,’ she repeated, through her 
bitter tears. 


They took Roddy out into the small courtyard and stood him 
against the wall at one end. The wall was pitted for yards along 
its length with the marks of rifle bullets. An icy wind swept 
through the courtyard on that winter morning, but Roddy felt 
nothing. He stood there, swaying slightly, but erect. His eyes 
were closed, and he was still smiling. The officer in charge of the 
firing party came close to him and said something, holding out a 
large white folded handkerchief. But Roddy did not seem to hear 
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him, and the officer felt something stirring in him, something which 
he could not understand, seeing his closed eyes, and his smile. He 
hesitated for a moment, and then turned away. He gave the 
order to fire. After a moment he walked forward again and turned 
Roddy’s body over so that it lay on its back, on the reddening 
snow. It seemed strange to him that that little smile of unforget- 
table beauty was still on Roddy’s lips, when his cheeks were wet 


with tears. 
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SLEPE, LITEL SONE, LULLAY. 


Nov falleth dewe on the gras, 
nou nihte folweth daie ; 

the sones hete doth ouerpass, 
slepe, litel sone, lullay. 
Lullay, lullay, 

slepe, litel sone, lullay. 


Mi litel sone, mi red and white, 
that to mi braste I lay, 

Godes sone shal be hight, 

mi litel sone, lullay. 

Lullay, lullay 

mi litel sone, lullay. 


And eche moder wepe will, 

upon that wintres daie, 

whan that mi litel sone they kill, 
mi lilie, mi lullay. 

Lullay, lullay, 

mi lilie, mi lullay. 


But ah, mi swote litel sone, 
nou slepe while ye may. 
Godes heste mote be don, 
so slepe soft, lullay. 

Lullay, lullay, 

so slepe soft, lullay. 





InnEs Rose. 











THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


The Brontés: E. M. Delafield (Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d. n.), 

They Lived: E. Thornton Cook (Murray, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Skirts of Time: Winifred Peck (Faber, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Lodgings for Twelve: H. H. Bashford (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Heart of England: Ivor Brown (Batsford, 7s. 6d. n.). 

As the Foreigner Saw Us: Malcolm Letts (Methuen, 8s. 6d. n.). 
Locust Food: Hilton Brown (Bles, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Week-End at Forthries : C. E. Lawrence (Murray, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Lure of Unknown Lands: Major F. G. Jackson (Bell, 16s. n.). 


So much has already been written about the tragic family of 
Haworth Parsonage that it would almost seem as if the ground had 
been fully covered. Biographies, commentaries, plays, and now 
even a novel—Charlotte, Emily and Anne have been the subjects 
of them all. As far as I know it now only remains for the cinema 
to ‘adapt,’ bowdlerise, or even perchance to realise in the most 
fluent of all forms of characterisation the dramatic possibilities of 
one of the strangest and most interesting stories the literary world 
has known. 

How absorbing that story still remains is demonstrated by The 
Brontés : Their Lives Recorded by Their Contemporaries, most ably 
compiled by Miss E. M. Delafield. Much of the material here 
gathered together is familiar: it is none the less precious for that. 
And to it Miss Delafield adds a Preface which admirably elucidates, 
without intruding upon, the individual complexities of a subject 
that is perhaps only difficult because it is unique. There are no 
standards, in the ordinary sense of the word, by which this gifted, 
pitiful, tremendous trio can be judged. As Miss Delafield says, 
‘like some extraordinary astral phenomena, the Brontés flashed 
their course, and were gone.’ Not even the perspective of time 
can clarify their strangeness or set their genius in any comparable 
light. 

Mrs. Thornton Cook’s They Lived contains much of this same 
material presented in the form of a novel. Perhaps because im- 
pressions of the background and circumstances of the three sisters 
and their ill-starred brother are already so vivid in our minds, Mrs. 
Cook’s pictures of domestic settings, her interpolations of imaginary 
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Maurice Baring after having travelled extensively in South Africa 
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conversation, are not always very convincing : we see the characters 
in silhouette rather than in the round. The book is nevertheless 
a welcome addition to the Bronté bibliography in the sincerity and 
simplicity of its treatment. It would have been the easiest thing 
in the world to over-dramatise its subject. The author is to be 
congratulated on the deliberate quietness of her tone. 

Mrs. Winifred Peck’s The Skirts of Time is also the story of a 
family of sisters—this time purely fictional—a story designed to 
illustrate the progress of the women’s movement in England from 
‘the Petticoat Rebellion ’ of 1860 to their enfranchisement in 1918. 
To describe this novel as a ‘ period piece’ is not to belittle the 
interest of its characterisation or the skill with which the author 
interweaves the human and political aspects of her theme. How 
far she is artistically justified in introducing real people under 
their own names is a matter of opinion. But her drawing of Julia 
Gorne, the ardent feminist ; of her beautiful sister, Caroline, who, 
having first ‘ flung etiquette to the winds,’ found ultimate happiness 
as a Countess; of Arabella, who submissively bore her clerical 
husband nine children ; and of Edith, who bestowed all the passion 
of her inhibited affections on Mrs. Josephine Butler, is both clever 
and sympathetic. 

Lodgings for Twelve, by Dr. H. H. Bashford, author of the 
popular ‘ The Corner of Harley Street,’ is a delightful book. Small 
in compass, but rich in observation and experience, it contains a 
dozen sketches—the longest numbering only thirty pages—of 
medical students, friends, and relations of the Victorian era. Dr. 
Bashford is obviously a student of human nature as well as the 
possessor of a keen sense of humour, and his swift, impressionistic 
drawing of chgracter from life might well serve as a model to many 
writers of fiction. This is a book for leisurely reading and enjoy- 
ment; it makes no great demands on time or attention. And yet, 
when it is laid aside, the contacts established with more than one 
of those who people its pleasant pages remain. We are not surprised 
that the author, every Christmas morning, still visits Miss Pilchard, 
the maiden landlady, who, ‘ just before the turn of the nineteenth 
century into history,’ ruled her young gentlemen by the tremor of 


‘a lip, and might, ‘if such a thing were possible, have been the 


offspring of a wren and a Christian martyr.’ We share, too, his 
appreciative regret at the final closing of the ‘ April eyes’ of Aunt 
Felicia, who, at the age of eighty-six, took to reading the poems of 
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and Norway on a maximum income of one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. 

Mr. Ivor Brown, who has in his time been known to commit 
to the flames of his acute disapproval many national, literary, and 
educational foibles and tendencies, is more optimistic in The Heart 
of England, a book about contemporary life in this country, its 
‘ social heritage and its new executors.’ To label it, as he does 
himself, ‘a vagabond affair’ is scarcely to do it justice, since, 
far from being discursive, it follows a definite plan, and, having 
regard to the scope and variety of the subjects discussed, the 
difficult work of compression has been most skilfully done. More- 
over, Mr. J. B. Priestley, who contributes a characteristic Foreword, 
points out that the author takes nothing on trust, a valuable re. 
commendation of pages which, though they contain much pertinent 
and sometimes controversial comment, are also packed with in- 
formation often as entertaining as it is interesting. 

Passing from this survey of the England of to-day to As the 
Foreigner Saw Us, by Mr. Malcolm Letts, is something of a Rip 
Van Winkle experience taken in reverse, for many of the customs 
and conditions noted by visitors from abroad between 1500 and 
1830 still exist in modern form. Such is Lichtenberg’s description 
of the babel of noise in the London streets in the seventeen-seven- 
ties, and the prodigious hurry of her pedestrians who rushed ‘ head- 
long without looking, as if summoned to the bedside of the dying’; 
the crying of the quarters of the wind in the port of Sandwich (a 
Tudor forerunner of the B.B.C.’s Shipping Forecast) ‘so that the 
merchants might seek their ships and: depart’; the mania for 
speed which disturbed the peace of mind and physical comfort 
of Campe, the schoolmaster from Brunswick, when he travelled 
by post from Yarmouth to London in 1801; the popularity of 
gambling ; traffic congestion in London—examples could be multi- 
plied indefinitely from the almost embarrassingly rich and varied 
collection of records which Mr. Letts has collated with so much 
scholarship and annotated with so much humour. 

Mr. Hilton Brown’s intimate knowledge of India serves him 
in good stead in Locust Food, in which he tells the story of Martin 
Armory, who, having married a girl from what afterwards proves 
to be a quixotic sense of chivalry, finds himself involved in not 
unnatural emotional and financial complications, as well as re- 
sponsibility for the Eurasian offspring of his wife’s earlier indis- 
cretions. The scene of the book, laid mainly in Madras, is notably 
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devoid of that exotic, glamorous atmosphere which often clogs 
the action in novels of Indian life. It is all the more convincing for 
that. And if the author, by the exigencies of his plot, is compelled 
to give its ending something of a fairy-tale twist, we are entirely 
at one with him in thinking that Martin well deserved the happiness 
which promises to succeed the years that the locust had eaten. 

When the hero of Mr. C, E. Lawrence’s Week-End at Forthries 
fell downstairs in the house of which the presiding genius was the 
incredibly aged Lady Ursula, he did so as a bank clerk of 1935. 
Recovering consciousness some hundred years earlier—for such are 
the tricks which romantic fiction may, with impunity, play with 
time—he becomes a spectator of—even a participant in—the lives 
of his forbears of the Forthries family, a gambling, drinking, bullying 
group whom Mr. Lawrence depicts with all the zest of patent dis- 
approval. But Lady Ursula is the significant keynote of the whole 
swift-moving, brightly coloured story which ends with her death, 
happy in the supposed return of the long-lost lover of her youth, 
and the recognition of the present-day bank clerk, duly restored 
to his contemporary personality, as the missing heir-at-law. 

Major F. G. Jackson, leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth expe- 
dition to Franz Josef Land, has written the story of his adventurous 
life in The Lure of Unknown Lands. Primitive Australia, Florida, 
Greenland, Northern Russia, Central Africa—all these places, as 
well as service in the Boer and Great Wars, provide the backgrounds 
to hairbreadth escapes, as well as to records of expeditions whose 
discoveries have added much to geographical knowledge and en- 
riched the understanding of scientific methods as applied to 
hazardous exploration and research. A stirring book whose interest 
is increased. by the vigorous personality of its author. 





Listeners, both seen and unseen, at the many ceremonies in 
connection with the Jubilee celebrations may like to know that an 
attractively bound and printed volume containing a number of 
now historic photographs, together with the speech broadcast by 
His Majesty the King on Jubilee Night, as well as other Addresses 
delivered on this great occasion, has been published by King George’s 
Jubilee Trust. It is to be sold at the modest price of 2s. in aid of 


the Trust. 
M. E. N. 





THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Dovusie Acrostic No. 141. 


Tue Editor of the Connutu offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic whose letters 
are opened frst. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 50 Albemarle 
Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iv of the preliminary pages 
of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 27th July. 


‘T’ll see the brightness of thine eye 
In the blue evening’s dewy star ; 
In =— thy purity ; 
And look on Heaven to look on thee.’ 





. ‘Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 
Three fields to till a farm appears’ ; 


. ‘Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 
Into her 


. ‘Come down, O maid, from mountain height’; 





. ‘And lovely notes, from to , 
Across the sounds and channels pour’ ; 


. ‘ Farewell then, all the world, adieu ! 
is no more for you 
Farewell all pleasures, sports and joys, 
Never till now esteeméd toys!’ 


. ‘My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my » he has 
no pulse nor will’ ; 


7. ‘ All breathing human passion far above, 
That a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 139, May number : ‘ Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing ’ (Shelley : ‘ Ode to the West Wind’). 1. Dyin@ (Shelley: ‘ The Moon’), 
2. RicH (Keats: ‘Ode to Maia’). 3. IntO (Shelley: ‘ Ode to the West Wind’). 
4. VoiceS (Shelley: ‘ Remorse’). 5. EnforcemenT' (Keats: ‘Ode to Psyche’). — 
6. NarrowS (Shelley: ‘To a Skylark’). : 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss E. M. Young, ‘ Barkfield,’ 
Cavendish Road, Sutton, and Mrs. G. E. Owen, Green Hall, Carmarthen. These 
solvers are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue. ~ 
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